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From the Sunday Schoo! Journal. 
PRESIDENT BACHE’S REPORT. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


In resuming this work for the purpose of di- 
jesting some of that portion of its details which 
comes within our province as journalists of reli- 
gious education, we shall confine our attention 
at present to the following questions :— 

What position does religious instruction hold 
in the European institutions described? What 
time is allotted to it? What is the nature of 
the instruction? How is it communicated ? 

As the Report is not arranged in the order of 
countries, but according to the different kinds of 
institutions, our statements must be gleaned 
from the whole volume, and will not, therefore, 
be as complete as if the author had given a con- 
densed view of his observations on this important 
topic. This we must attempt to do for our- 
selves. 

SCOTLAND. 

Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, is an institution 
for the support and education of destitute boys, 
whether orphans or not. 

«The positive religious instruction is given 
by the study of the Bible, the Evidences of 
Christianity, and the Catechism of the Church of 
Scotland. Family worship also is held morn- 
ing and evening. On Sunday, in addition, the 
pupils are occupied one hour in the morning in 
the study of the Church Catechism, or of a Bi- 
ble lesson or hymn, which they recite in the 
evening, and they attend church twice during 
the day. Besides this, the discipline of the 
school, repressing what is amiss, and encour- 
aging virtue, acts of course powerfully; the 
example of the elder boys, and the good order 
which prevails, tend to produce regular habits. 
The results of this combined moral education 
are to be found in the records of the character 
of the pupils, when they are no longer under 





the fostering care of the institution; and the 
answers to the queries before referred to, in re- 
gard to the conduct of the young men, given by 
the masters to whom they are apprenticed, and 
by those with whom they lodge, exhibit these 
results in a highly satisfactory point of view. 
Of forty-seven sets of answers, forty were en- 
tirely to the credit of the young men, on the 
part of the masters, and forty-six on the part of 
the persons with whom they lodged. Of the 
seven falling under censure, three had not made 
satisfactory progress in their business; two 
were, in addition, absent sometimes; one was 
complained of as not doing his errands punctu- 
ally, and only one was of the class considered 
decidedly vicious.” 

George Watson’s Hospital, Edinburgh, for 
children of decayed merchants ; and John Wat- 
son’s Institution in the same city, for destitute 
children generally, are said not to differ mate- 
rially, in their courses, from Heriot’s. Among 
the text-books used in John Watson’s school,we 
observe the Bible, Thompson’s Catechism, 
Shorter Catechism, Proof Catechism, and Scrip. 
ture Biography. There are probably other 
works on religion on the list, which we do not 
recognise by their titles. 

Inthe High School of Edinburgh, Buchanan’s 
Psalms is a Latin text-book, and Porteus’s Evi- 
dences is used. In the Edinburgh Institution, 

« The morning of every Saturday is devoted 
to religious instruction. The pupils are divided 
into four classes, the youngest of which read the 
Scriptures, and are examined upon them, and 
on Wood’s Biography of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. The oldest class have lectures upon 
the Evidences of Christianity, and read the 
Scriptures, with explanations by the principal.” 

The High School of Glasgow. In the syl- 
labus of instruction we find Bible teaching and 
training as the foundation of moral and religious 
knowledge. Class books. The Bible, and Com- 
pauion to the Bible. 

Of the Glasgow Model Infani School, Mr. 
Bache says :-— 

“It is frequently forgotten, that the meliora- 
tion of the heart should precede that of the 
head, and moral and physical development is 
sacrificed to intellectual. Not so in this school, 
its peculiar characteristic may be considered, 
the great stress which it lays upon the daily use 
of the Bible, as a means of both moral and in- 
tellectual training, and the constant preference 





given to such exercises as may be connected 
with it over all others.” 


The Parochial schools of Scotland, being un- 
der the inspection of the General Assembly of 
the nationel church, and the Sessional Schools 
under that of the church-sessions of the parishes, 
generally use the Bible and Catechism for reade- 
ing books. Speaking of the Juvenile Training- 
school of the Glasgow Education Society, the 
Report states : 

« Bmanating from the Scottish: Church, it in- 
culcates its observances and doctrines, adopting 
a mode of imparting Christien truths which ren- 
ders them eminently attractive. It seeks (end 
here I consider the system overstrained,) to at- 
tach to the knowledge of the Bible all other 
branches, and thus to make it the medium by 
which a child shall not only Jearn morals, but, in 
connection with which he shall receive lessons 
in history, natural history and philosophy, geog- 
raphy, manners and custome, and grammar. 

“Sacred geography is used not only for 
the purpose of making the pupils accu- 
rately acquainted with the localities mentioned 
in the Scriptures, and with the curious physical 
state of the country, with its manners and cus- 
toms and profane history, but as an incentive to 
them to search out from specified parts of the 
Bible the verses where particular places are 
mentioned, and to connect with the localities 
the ineidents of the narrative. 

ENGLAND. 


In passing to England, we of course find the 
svstems of religious instruction in the public 
schools conforming to the peculiarities of the 
sister national church. Of the Liverpool Blue- 
coat School, an institution for destitute children, 
Mr. Bache remarks as follows : 

* One of the things which struck me most on 
my first visit to this school, was the extensive 
acquaintance with doctrinal religion which the 
boys of the eldest class manisested, My sur- 
prise was removed, however, on learning the 
method by which this result was obtained, and 
which consisted in devoting the morning hours 
of winter, and at other seasons when the wea- 
ther did not invite to a walk, between rising and 
breakfast, to learning commentaries on the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, commencing 
in the fourth claes with the Catechism of the 
Church of England, the collects, prayers, &c.; 
continuing in the third class with the explana- 
tion of the catechism ; in the second, with com- 
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felt bound to examine faithfully the question 


made an impression upon the hearts of these 
children ; and 1 reget to state that I was forced 
to the conclusion, that, in the greater number 
of cases, the heart was little affected by what 
the tongue repeated, and the intellect assented 
to, and this conclusion was in accordance with 
the result of my inquiries. It is true that the 
seed thus planted may lie hid to germinate in 
after life, and this, no doubt, sometimes occurs ; 
but, as a general rule, the measure is found to 
be unproductive, as far as its immediate effects 
have been observed.” 

The President dves not state whether he at- 
tributes this inefficiency to the scheme itself, or 
to the fact that the doctrinal knowledge is com- 
municated merely as a branch of scicnce. In 
the latter case, it is not surprising that the truth 
is inoperative in so many instances. But what 
might we not expect from it, if conveyed with 
Christian earnestness and prayer, by teachers 
who truly felt that only through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus, the Scriptures are “able to make 
wise unto salvation?” ‘The Report adds: 
“The religious services in this school, on 
Sunday afternoon, are very remarkable for their 
order and decorum. The pupils are marched 
into the room, and receive from the leaders of 
their division their books as they file off to their 
places. The prayers are prepared for the 
school, and are read by one of the pupil's, ap- 
pointed as a mark of approbation. The sing- 
ing, which is respectable, is accompanied by an 
organ, played by one of the teachers. The 
psalms and hymns are given out also by one of 
the boys. A monitor puts part of a class 
through the catechism. The services are thus 
from beginning to end carried on by the pupils, 
with the exception of the assistance in music by 
the master. The treasurer, and frequently others 
of the trustees, attend these services, and the 
parents or friends of the pupils are admitted on 
presenting a ticket from the treasurer.” 

Where the privilege of offering the prayers 
of a congregation is made a school prize, we 
are not likely to find a fair exhibition of what is 
the tendency ofreligious instruction when rightly 
communicated. Nor should we look for it where, 
as in the celebrated Rugby Grammar School, 
the elder boys are expected, as a matter of 
course, to attend the communion, though not 
compelled to doso. “The younger boys are 
not encouraged to come forward.” [In this 
school (Rugby) we notice that “some masters 
hold religious lectures on Sunday, after the du- 
ies of Sy day are over.’ 





mitting to memory the chief doctrines of the, In the London Blue-coat School, which: was 
church ; in the first, with committing the refer-'| founded in 1552, and the income of whose capi- 
ences by which the doctrines are supported. I | tal in 1836 was $333,000, 


“ The instruction in church catechism by the 


whether this was a mere intellectual effort, or | masters is one part of the school duties ; the 
whether the Christian truths thus inculcated | readin 


g of the Bible, singing of psalms, graces, 
| &e., and attendance at Sunday worship, are 
| other means of religious instruction, and are 
| very regularly attended to. On Sunday a Bible 
| lesson is learned, and the boys are questioned 
upon it by the monitors, and the head master 
reads a lecture after supper. Every night pray- 
ers are read in the hall by one of the Grecians, 
and a psalm is sung, after which a monitor reads 
a short prayer in the wards, before the boys re- 
tire to bed.” 


In the Harrow Grammar School, which, like 
Rugby, is one of the principal classical acade- 
mies of Eng!and, the following books are stu- 
died by the different classes on Sundays only. 
The Bible—Wake’s Catechism, with Scripture 
proofs— W atts’ Scripture History—Doddridye’s 
Sermons on the Evidences of Chiistianity— 
Paley’s Evidences-Newton on the Prophecies— 
Lectures on the Thirty-nine Articles, with 
Scripture proofs. 


There is a private institution near Liverpool, 
called St. Domingo-House School, from the stu- 
dies of which we select those on moral and reli- 
gious subjects. 


“ Fst Crass.—Age of the pupils from six to 
eight years. Religion. Duties to God, to pa- 
rents, to teachers and fellow pupils. Views of 
man and nature, and of their author. Suitable 
verses from the Bible and hymns committed to 
memory. 

“Szconp Criass.—Eight to ten ycars of 
age. Religion. Bible history. 

“Tuirp Cuass.—Ten to twelve years of 
age. Religion. Historical parts of the Bible, 
chiefly from the New Testament, 

“ FOURTH CLass.—Tweive to fourtecn years 
of age. Religion. Reading the Scriptures. 
General views of the Christian religion. 

“Firra Cxiass.—Fourteen to sixteen years 
of age. Religion. Reading the Scriptures. 











| Morals of Christianity compared with those of 


Paganism.” 
GERMANY. 

We here come to another variety in the pre- 
vailing forms of Christianity, ane in the general 
modes of education. We still find religious in- 
struction incorporated into the various schools, 
but (excepting the Bible) with a new set of doc- 
trinal text-books. We shall gather what we 
can of the different methods of conveying this 
instruction. 


In the Orphan House of Hamburgh, the Bi- 
ble, the Lutheran Catechism, and Trefurt’s Bi- 





ble Stories are used. 


“ The religious instruction was given in the 
lower classes orally, by the relation of some of 
the principal Bible stories, with an exposition of 
their moral ; in the higher classes, by the selec. 
tion of the historical portion from theOld and New 
Testaments, to be read by the pupils, and then 
by drawing their attention, in a familiar lecture, 
to the moral of the history, and by unfolding 
also its application. Frequent explanations of 
the peculiar manners and customs of the na- 
tions treated of in the sacred volume, and of the 
natural history of the East, throw a great charm 
about this kind of instruction. The feclings 
and dispositions of the children are ascertained 
by their answers to the questions put by the 
teachers, ar:d thus the Jesson is made a power- 
ful means of moral training. 

With the Orphan House and other founda- 
tions of F’rancke, at Halle, many of our readers 
are acquainted. The life of that great philan- 
thropist, written for our society by the late Mr, 
Rezeau Brown, contains a full detail of the his- 
tory and operations of the institution. Mr. 
Bache devotes twenty pages to his notice of it: 
we extract a few sentences. In the Orphan 
School, 

“The Bible history and religious instruction are 
principally given orally, the morals of the Bible 
and the events which it describes being put into 
such a form that when the sacred bock itself, at 
a Jater day, comes into the child’s hands, he is 
prepared to read it with proper interest. This 
plan is diametrically opposed to that which em- 
ploys it as the beginner’s horn-book, and from 
which, I feel bound to say, I have never seen 
any good result.” 

In the Gymnasium, the studies are— 

« Christian Morals from Niemeyer’s Manual, 
for the upper classes of the higher schools. Ex- 
planation (by lecture) of the references to the 
New Testament in Greek, &c. Hebrew. 
Joshua, Psalms,69to 72. Jonas. Joel, Istand 
2d, with analysis. Written exercises. Lec- 
tures on Psalms, 1 to 18, analytically. Hebrew 
syntax. Selections from translations of the 
New Testament in Hebrew.” 

The Report further states— 

«The Sunday order of the day is the follow- 
ing: Fromm rising until scven o'clock kouschold 
duties, from seven to eight study, from eight to 
nine voluntary occupation, from nine to ten 
prayers in the common hall, from ten to twelve 
voluntary occupation, from twelve to two liberty 
to go into the garden, from two to four study, from 
four to seven voluntary occupations, and visits 
in the town, from seven to nine in the garden. 
“It would seem that there is a very scanty 
supply of religious instruction, but the school 
plan shows that this forms a part of the every 
day duty of the school, and that thus it is min- 
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occupations, however inappropriate they would 
be deemed in an institution of Great Britain or 
the United States, conform to the tone of reli- 
gious sentiment of the country, and hence I do 
not consider them a proper subject for comment 
or objection, in connection with a single institu- 
tion. The whole subject must excite much re- 
flection.” 

The unfavorable opinion of Mr. Bache to 
making the Bible a horn-book, is evidently to be 
taken with some qualification. He dcubtless 
means that the Scriptures should not be so used 
as a child's book as to degrade it to the level of 
the primer, and impair its sacred associations. 
That he would admit the use of the Bible in the 
earliest stages of infant training, is to be infer- 
red from his observations on the Glasgow Model 
Infant School, of which he says: 

“ The children are also in the gallery when 
hearing from the master a story, embodying cir- 
cumstances of a moral tendency, or calculated 
toinstruct or amuse, or to arouse curiosity. 
This is one of the exercises they are most fond 
of, and which, if the master be apt, may be made 
as useful as any. The characters of the great and 
the good may be brought before them, their 
feelings interested, and thus early elevated, 
their patriotism excited, and evil tendencies re- 
pressed. Itis the peculiar feature of this school, 
to draw such stories often from the sacred vol- 
ume, and in general, as an illustration of how 
attractive these may be rendered, it may be 
stated, that when left to choose the kind of story 
they will have, the children prefer a Bible his- 
tory to any other.” 


On this point we quote a statement from the 
account of the Liverpool Blue-coat School. 


“It has been found advisable to vary the sub- 
jects of their reading lessons very considerably. 
Formerly, the Bible was the only book used for 
reading, and beside that the associations with it 
as a text-book appeared not to be favorable to 
religious impressions, the pupils became so used 
to its phraseology as not tobe able to read un- 
derstandingly other works, although they could 
read this with tolerable fluency.” 


This is the tendency of the mechanical read. 
ing of any work, and when the same injudicious 
method is pursued in teaching the classics, the 
effect is usually to mar the relish for returning 
tothem. The effect is also to be attributed to 
the want of distinction in the mode of using the 
divine and other volumes. Religious impres- 
sions can hardly be expected when the gospels 
and epistles are taken upand despatched in the 
same manner as Horace, or the grammar-lesson. 
By the way, we would express our surprise that 
the historical portions of the Old Testament, 
being those which are most attractive to young 
minds, and, at the same time, less familiar to 








their ears, are so little used in our every-day 
schools. But to return to Germany. 

We find even in the Military Orphan House, 
at Potsdam, the pupils of which are trained for 
the army, that besides daily prayers, 

‘On Wednesday and Saturday, an hour in 
the morning is devoted to religious instruction» 
the other lessons being omitted, except the phy- 
sical exercises on Wednesday.” 

And we notice among the overseers selected 
from the scholars, one who has charge of “the 
pupils who sing the liturgy in the church.” 

So in the programme of studies at the Mili- 
tary Orphan House at Annaburg, are these— 

Lower School. 

‘VII Class. Bible stories, psalms aud hymns, 
appropriate to the season. Four hours per 
week, 

«Vi Class. Histories from the Old and New 
Testament, portions of the history of the Chris- 
tian church. Catechism. Four hours per week. 

“V Class. Reading and explanation of the 
Bible, and of its arrangement. The gospels 
and historical works are selected, and the his- 
tory is connected with the Geography of the 
Holy Land. Catechism. Five hours. 

«IV Class. Doctrines of the Lutheran church, 
taught by Luther's Catechism. Five hours. 

Upper School. 

«“IIff Class. Moral instruction, duties to God 
and man. Three hours. 

“Tl Class. Reading the Bible with com- 
ments, the pupils making abtracts. Three 
hours. 

“| Class. (Two years.) The first year a repe- 
tition of Luther’s Catechism. The second, a 
history of the Christian dispensation. Three 
hours. 

«“ Every Class commits verses from the Bible 
to memory. 

« And among the branches under the head of 
readizig, is 

“III Class. Reading the Bible and sacred 
melodies, with the view to correct reading in 
this kind of composition. Two hours.” 

Inthe School for Soldiers’ Children; near 
Dresden, (Saxony) also “ the basis of education 
is moral and religious ;” and each class has from 
five to six hours’ religious instruction weekly. 

HOLLAN?. 

Mr. Bache, in his general observations on 
this country, remarks— 

«There is unbounded toleration of religious 
creed in Holland, and while the necessity of re- 
ligious instruction in the schools has been 
strongly felt, it has been made to stop short of 
the point at which, becoming doctrinal, the sub- 
jects taught could interfere with the views of 
any sect. Bible stories are made the means of 
moral and religious teaching in the school, and 








the doctrinal instruction is given by the pastors 
of the different churches on days appointed for 
the purpose, and usually not in the school-room.” 

He afterwards says— 


“The results of the moral and religious in- 
struction communicated in and out of school, 
are fully shown in the character of the people of 
Holland; and these must be deemed satisfac- 
tory. Sectarian instruction is carefully kept out 
of the schools, while the historical parts of the 
Bible and its moral lessons are fuliy dwelt upon. 
There are various collections of Bible stories for 
this purpose, which are commented on by the 
teacher, and all the incidental instruction, sv im- 
portant in a school, has the same tendency: 
Doctrinal instruction is given, according to an 
arrangement made with the churches of the va- 
rious denominations when the school-law wag 
promulgated 3 Wis instruction is imparted out of 
the school, on the haif-holidays and Sundays* 
Sometimes, when, as at the Hague, the pupils 
nearly all belong to one communion, a catechist 
attends at the schoo! ; but even then, only those 
children whose parents wish it are present at 
the exercises.” 

In the tables of the subjects of study in a pri- 
mary school at the Hague, and the time allotted 
to each, we find that only one hour in the week 
is assigned to the catechism, or “ moral and re- 
ligious instruction,” excepting in one class, 
where an hour is given to each; but moral sub- 
jects are probably part of the “exercises of 
thought and reason,” “ simultaneous reading 
from books,” &c., which are enumerated in the 
lists. In the Burgher Orphan House, at Am- 
sterdam, 

“The religious instruction given in the Bur- 
gh»r Orphan House is according to the doctrines 
of the reformed church of Holland, and dissent. 
ers go to their own ministers for instruction. 
There are two clergymen attached to the house, 


who hold catechetical and other exercises on 
Wednesday evening and on Sunday. There 


are, besides, morning and evening prayers, and 
the usual grace and thanks before and after 
meals, During meals, one of the pupils reads 
aloud from the Bible, a practice which, as con- 
ducted, is not only unserviceable, but savors, in 
my opinion, of irreverence.” 

PRUSSIA. 


From the sketch of the history of education in 
this state, which Mr. Bache prefixes to his 
notice of its schools, it appears that the general 
impression that its present primary school sys- 
tem is of recent date, is so far trom being cor- 
rect, that it has been the growth of centu- 
ries. Committees vt superintendence for schools 
were required by an electoral decree, as early 
as 1573. The same law provided for ‘ Sunday. 
catechetical instruction of childven.” In 1735, 
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a seminary for teachers was established at Stet- 
tin: and in 1736, the parent of every child be- 
tween five and twelve years of age was required 
to pay a certain sum to the school, whether his 
child atterided it or not ; “ this rule being, as it 
were, preliminary to the present one of forced 
attendance.” A re cript of 1738 constituted 
the clergy the inspectors of the schools, and in 
the reign of Frederick the Great, (1763) the 
laws provided— 


“For the selection of school-books by the 
consistory ; that children shall be sent to school 
at five years of age, and be kept there until 
thirteen or fourteen. or until they have made 
satisfactory attainments in reading and writing, 
in the knowledge of Christian doctrine, and of 
such matters as are to be found in their text- 
books ; fixed the school hours, requiring six 
hours a-day uf instruction in winter, and three 
in summer, and one hour of catechetical instruc- 
tion, besides the Sunday teaching ; require that | 
ail unmarried persons of the parish shall attend 
the hour of instruction in the catechism, and 
besides, receive lessons in reading and writing 
from the Bible.” 


Religious instruction is prominent in the 
courses of the schools of all grades. When the 
inhabitants of a parish are of different denomi- 
nations, each has its school, or the pastors pro- 
vide for the separate instruction of the children 
of their respective churches. Since the union 
of the two Protestant denominations in the pre- 
sent evangelical church, the only divisions are 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. In tke Pro- 
testant schools the Bible and Lutheran Cate- 
chism are used. In the Seminary School at 
Weissenfels, the several classes have religious 
instruction four, five, and six hours every week 
respectively. It consists 


“fn the narration of Bible stories, and point- 
ing out the appropriate moral ; in Bible history 
ill @ Moro connected Form y in itcaruluy Luiner’s 
Catechism, and committing parts of the Bible to 
memory. The pupils are also expected to give 
an account of the Sunday’s sermon.” 

The “Church Songs” is one of the text- 
books at the Berlin High School. The general 
course in that institution is as follows: 

“Class VI. Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment. 

“Class V. Stories from the New Testa- 
ment. 

“Class1V. Bible history. 

“ Class (11. Reading and explanation cfselec- 
tions from the Scriptures, 

* Class II. The Evidences of Christianity. 
“The stories alluded to in the course of the 
sixth and fifth classes are the most remarkable 
biographies of the Old and New Testaments. 


| the pupils. 


The stories are chiefly narrated by the teacher, 
frequently in the words used in the second vol- 
ume ; and in the fourth class, these same histo- 
ries are read in the Bible itself. The narrations 
in the lower classes admit of various explana- 
tory remarks and illustrations of the history, the 
natural history, and geography referred to. 
The subject of the narrative being thus familiar 
to the pupil, he is interested by the beautiful 
simplicity of the language of the Bible, which 
otherwise he might fail to perceive, since his at- 
tention would be engaged with the incidents 
about which he was reading, rather than with 
the style.” 

The sixth class are engaged four hours a-week 
in religious studies, the other classes two hours. 
In the Seminary Schools of the same city, the 
time and subjects are distributed thus— 

“Class Vil. Fourhours per week. Narra- 
tion by the teacher of stories from the Old Tes- 
tament, in the words of the Bible, repeated by 
Easy verses learned by heart. 
“Class V. Four hours. Stories from the 
gospels, except the latter portion of the life 
of Christ. Church songs and Bible verses 
learned. 

“Class IV. Three hours. The Old Testa- 
ment ina more connected form. ‘The moral of 
the history is impressed upon the children. 
The ten commandments and church songs com- 
mitted to memory. 

“Class III. Two hours, The life and doc- 
trines of Christ, to the period of his imprison- 
ment. Church history. Four weeks are sct 
apart for learning the geography of Palestine. 

“Class II. Two hours. ‘The Protestant 
Catechism committed to memory and explained. 
Shurch songs and verses committed. 

“Class I. Two hours. A compendium of the 
history of the Christian Church, particularly af- 
ter the apostolic age. History of the Refurma- 
tion. Review of the Bible. Committing to 
memory psalms and hymns, continued.” 

In the Gymnasia of this country, it is required 
that “the whole doctrine of Christian faith” be 
taught on a regular plan. As we are desirous 
of deriving as many useful suggestions as pos- 
sible respecting the method of religious study in 
schools, we here ex'ract from a detailed com- 
parison of the courses pursued in the three 
principal gymnasia of Prussia, such sentences 
as relate to our present purpose. The institu- 
tions are the Frederick William Gymnasium, of 
Berlin (1) ; the Cologne Real Gymnasium (2) ; 
and the Gymnasium of Schulpfo:ta (3). 

Sixth Class. 
POM, mee (3) 

Bible history of Bible history. Ex- 
theOldTestament. planation ot Lu- 

Committing tome- ther’s Catechism. 
nory selected ver- Committing tome. 


ses. ™mory Bible stories 
and verses, 





Explanation of 
the guspels,accor- 
ding to St. Mats 
thew and St. Luke 

Committingto me- 
mory the principal 
facts. 


Gospel, accord- 
ing tu St Mat., ex- 
plain. d. Verses 
and psalms com- 
mitted to memo- 
ry. 


Morals and Chris- 


tian faith. 
Piincipal pas- 
sages from the 


gospels gone over. 
General view of 
theOld Testament 
writings. 


Explanation of 
the principal parts 
of the Epistles of 
St Paul, with his- 
torical sketches 
and a view of the 
life [7] of early 
Chr stian commu- 
nities, 


Christian faith 
and morals. 


History of the 


Christian Church, 
to the times of 
Gregory V1l, 


trary, a happy 


of the subjects 














Fifth Class. 


Explanationof Lu- 
ther’s Catechism. 
Excerpts from the 
New Testament. 
Committing tome- 
moiy facts and 
verses. 


Fourth Class. 


Bible history of 
theOldTestament. 
Exercises. Verses 
learned by heart. 


Chief truths of 
Christianity and 
morals. Exercises. 
Hist’y of the New 
Testament. Ex- 
ercises. 


Catechization on 
the gospel accord- 
ing to Saint Luke. 


Gospel accord- 
ing to St Mark, 
with Catechiza- 
tiun upon it. 


In summer,with 
upper third. In 
winter, Christian 
systen. of morals, 


Christian sys- 


Upper Fourth Class. 


Lower Third Class. 


History of Da. 
vid, partly from the 
Old Testament, 
and partiy related. 
Gospel according 
to St Luke read 
and explained— 
Committ: ngto me- 
mory verses from 


the Bible. Exam- 
jvation on the 
Sermon: 


Upper Third Class. 


History of the 
Old and New Co- 
venants, with ref- 
erences to the Bi- 
ble. 


Lower Second Class. 


_ Gospel accord- 
ing to St Mark, 
with suitable jl- 
lustrations, Acts 
of the Apostles, in 
pait, 


Upper Second Class. 


Acquaintancewith 


temofreligion and the sacred writ- 


morals. 


First Class. 


The re'igions of 
antiquity. The Bi- ter 


ble, 


The time devoted to recitation 
branches is usually two hours every week. Mr. 
Bache observes— 

‘‘ The religious characteristic of these schools 
is a striking one, and important in its effects, 
The Bible is taught roiker than a particular 
creed, though from the fact that the pupils are 
nearly all of one creed, this forbearance is not 
cssential, and is not always exercised. The 
separation of religious from other insiruction 
can but have a most injurious tendency, and 
their connection, as in these schools, on the con- 
Religious knowledge 
is classed with the sciences in the formal division 


influence. 


of study.” 


ings, and books of 
the evangelical 
church. Essays, 


Vogel’s Instruc- 
in Christian 
knowledge. 


in these 


Our readers will remember that we have, in 
a former number of our Journal, cited the opin 
ion of the Report, coinciding entirely with tbat 
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of M. Cousin, that the mere observance of pub. 
lic worship is not a sufficient provision in a sys- 
tem of education, but that “true religious in- 
struction is indispensable, and no subject is bet- 
ter adapted to a regular, full, and varied instruc- 
tion than Christianity.” 


SAXONY. 


By the laws of this state, religion stands first 
in the list of studies. The books used in the 
Protestant schools are the Bible, Luther’s Cate- 
chism, the hymn book, and three reading bocks. 
For the Roman Catholic schools, their own ec- 
clesiastical officers make the selection. The 
portion of time assigned to this branch is, in 
some schools, four hours a week; in others 
less. Mr. Bache observes of the schools of the 
German states generally, that they 
_“ Are very free from an objection urged to a 
course of religious instruction, in a former part 
of my Report, namely, that it was addressed 
rather to the understanding than to the heart. 
There is no express instruction in morals, but it 
is because the morals of the Scriptures mingle 
with their daily lessons, and no special course is 
needed, until a more advanced age, than that 
embraced by these schools in general.” 


We understand by this remark that the Bible 
is the only text-book of morals in these instan- 
ces, and that morality is not attempted to be 
taught as distinct from the authority of the word 
of God. 

In the Saxon scheols for educating teachers, 
a knowledge of the Bible, of Christian doctrine, 
and of ecclesiastical history is made essential. 
In one of these, (at Weissenfels) the course is 
prescribed as follows in two of the departments. 

Preparatory School. 


“II Class. Bible stories, which the pupils 
must be able to narrate with propriety. Chris- 
tian doctrine. Portions of Scripture committed 
tomemory. Four hours weekly. 

“[ Class. Reading the Bible, especially the 
historical parts. Krummacher’s Bible Cate- 
chism. Christian doctrine. Parables of the 
New Testament. Seven hours. 

“fn the lectures on Christian doctrine, which 
the two classes of the normal schools attend to- 
gether, the director gives a portion of Scripture 
to be committed to memory, explains and illus- 
trates it, and interrogates the pupils, who take 
notes of the lecture, which they subsequently 
write out. 

Normal School. 


‘11 Class. Reading the Bible, particularly 
the historical parts; writing catechetical exer- 
cises, adapted to children. Two hours. 

“I Class. Continuation of the second class 
course. Two hours. 


“T and If Class. Christian doctrine,’ frem Lu- 
Three hours. 


ther’s Catechism. History of 








the different dispensations, 
course of two years. 

“The course of church history is taught, also, 
by the mixed method of lecture and interroga- 
ton, to both classes united. 


Two hours. A 


SWITZERLAND. 


The Agricultural School at Hofwy] is proba- 
bly better known in this country than any other 
institution of the European continent. To use 
the words of Mr. Fellenberg, 

« At the same time that the various improve- 
ments of science and art are applied to the bene- 
fit of our pupils, their sound religious education 
should be continually kept in view in every 
branch of study ; this is also the object of a dis- 
tinct series of lessons, which generally continue 
through the whole course of instruction, and 
whose influence is aided by the requisite exer- 
cises of devotion.” 

In the table of lessons of the Primary Nor- 
mal School of Zurich, we observe that besides 
the assignment of three hours weekly to the “re- 
ligious instruction” of one of the classes, two 
hours are given to teaching the “ mode of com- 
municating religious instruction.” This branch 
is one which is as necessary, as it is (we believe) 
entirely unknown as a part of education in our 
country. 

FRANCE, 


When we reach this country, we find a sad 
contrast in the matter we have been pursuing. 
The whole system of education is confided to a 
body called “The University of France,” with 
various subdivisions of academies, colleges, and 
schools, throughout the different districts of the 
kingdom. In looking through the courses of 
instruction, the subject of religion has much 
less prominence than in the institutions we 
have already considered. We have seen that 
in the military schouls of Prussia and Germany, 
provision is made for religious instruction, and 
in the Naval School of Austria, at Venice, one 
hour of each week is devoted by all the classes 
to this subject ; but of the celebrated Polytech- 
nic School of France, Mr. Bache says : 

«© While such ample provisions are made for 
the intellectual education of the pupils, and 
their physical education is attended to in at 
least a reascnable degree, I am not aware that 
any provision is made for moral or religious in- 
struction within the walls of the institution, or 
for regular attendance upon such duties without 
the walls.” 

And of the Normal School at Paris, he ob- 
serves :— 

« It is inferior to the seminaries for secondary 
teachers at Berlin, in the absence of arrange- 
ments for practical teaching, and in even a more 
important respect, namely, the want of that re- 


acteristic of the Prussian system. The defi- 
ciencies of this great school, in regard to both 
religious and practical education, struck me, I 
must confess, very forcibly.” 

Still, the subject is not entirely left out of the 
system, as will be seen from the following heads 
which we gather from the studies of different 
classes in the Royal Colleges, and which show 
that the Bible is chiefly used not for practical 
instruction, but for Greck and Latin reading; 
and other religious works for teaching rhetoric. 
Oxasszes.—I'wo lessons a 
week in sacred history, geography, and arith- 
metic. 

“Sixtn Cxrass.—The Sunday gospels in 
Latin. Jewish and Christian morals. Sacred 
history. 

«“FirtH Cirass.—New Testament, the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

“FourtH Ciass.-_New Testament in Greek. 

«“ Tutrp Cirass.—New Testament, St. Luke, 
(Greek text.) Selections from Massillon, Buf- 
fon, and Boileau. 

‘“Seconp Ciass.—New Testament (Greek 
text). Orations of Chrysostom. 

“ RuetToric CLrass.—New Testament, Acts 
of the Apostles (Greek text). Funeral Orations, 
by Roseuot and Flechisre. 

« Besides the study of the New Testament in 
a Latin translation and in the original Greek 
version, there are special lessons by the Catho- 
lic and Protestant chaplains to the students of 
their respective creeds. There are prayers at 
rising and going to bed. Graces at meals ; and 
a short extract is read from a religious work be- 
fore retiring, at night,” 

On turning to the fuller account of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, which the Rev. Mr. Baird com- 
municated to the Quarterly Register in 1836,we 
find that he sives credit ta Mr_ Gnizot. for dili- 
gent efforts to establish a system of moral and 
religious instruction founded on the Bible, and 
states that “ within a few years, he has succeed- 
ed in introducing the Scriptures inte very many 
of the schools for primary instruction which are 
under the control of government.” 


Having thus completed our review of one 
branch of the developments of Mr. Bache’s Re- 
port, we must shut the attractive volume for 
the present, 


“6 Exeomonrany 





SHORT SAYINGS. 

Every man has assurance eneugh to boast of 
his honesty, but no one hes impudence enough 
to boast of his understanding. 
The politeness of the understanding consists 
in inventing obliging things with delicacy. 

The gallantry of the understanding lies in 
saying insinuating things after an agreeable 


manner, 





ligious motive of action, which forms the char- 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Continued. 

Third Clause.—No bill of attainder,* or ex 
post fuctu law,t shall be passed. 

Fourth Clause.—No capitation,{ or other di- 
rect tax, shall be laid, unless in proportion to 
the census or enumeration herein before direct- 
ed to be taken. 

Fifth Clause.—No tax or duty shall be laid 
on articles exported from any State. 


Sixth Clause.—No preference shall be given, 
by any regulation of Commerce ur revcenuc, to 


the ports of one State over those of another; 
nor shall vessels bound to or from one State, be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

Seventh Clause.—No money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury, but in consequence of ap- 


Third Clause. 

* A bill of attainder, is a special act of the Legis- 

lature, inflicting capital punishments upon persons 
supposed to be guilty of high offences, such as trea- 
son and feluny, without any conviction in the ordi- 
nary course of judicial proceedings. If it inflict a 
milder punishment, it is called a bill of pains and 
penalties. 7% 
+ Anexpost facto law, is a retrospective criminal 
law. A retrospective law, is one which acts upon 
things already done, and not merely upon those which 
are to be done. 

An ex post facto law makes something criminal 
which Was uot crimiual when dune. Thus, if the 
Legislature should paes an act, declaring that all per- 
sons who had not atteuded church last year, should 
be imprisoned, that law would be unconstitutional, 
because ex post facto. 

But if the Legislature should pass an act, that 
those who had attended militia duty last year, should 
be excused from paying taxes, and those who had 
not, should not be excused, such a law would be 
retrospective, but not ex post facto, because not 
criminal. An ex post facto law makes past acts 
criminal which were not so before. 

Fourth Clause. 

t The term capitation, here, signifies a direct tax 

upon individuals. Such tax cannot be levied by 


Congress upon one portion of the people and not 
upon another; DUUC dll taxes must ve wulUriM amuny 


the states. 

Ifa national tax were to be levied, Congress would 
apportion it among the several states, according 
to the number of representatives which they were 
allowed to send to Congress ; and each state would 
apportion its tax among Its citizens, according to the 
property possessed by each. 

Thus, Congress would apportion the tax among 
the states, according to numbers; and the states 
among the citizens, according to property. 

Fifth Clause. 

Duties upon exports can at no time be advan- 
tageous to a nation ; for it is by its exports only that 
one nation is enabled to procure the money or pro- 
duce of other nations. 

Kings, »ametimes, resort to duties of this kind, to 
increase their sayenue; but where the people are 
the rulers, they wit not thus oppress themselves. 

wzth Clause. 

If vessels of one state were obliged to pay duties 
in another, the states would be in the relation of for- 
eign nations to each other. A diversity of interests 
would soon arise, and the unity of government 
would be destroyed. 

Seventh Clause. 

The public moneys are thus placed beyond the 

reach of the Executive, end the people who bear the 























Propriations made by law ; and a regular state- 
ment and account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all public money, shall be published 
from time to time. 


Eighth Clause.—No title of nobility shall be 
granted by the United States ; and no person, 
holding any office of profit or trust under them, 
shall, without the consent of the Congress, ac- 
cept of any present, emolument, office, or title 
of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or 
foreign state. 





SECTION X. 


Of Restrictions upon the Power of the | 


States. 


| 
First Clause.—No State shall enter into any | 


treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant letters | 
of marque and reprisal; coin money ; emit bills | 
of credit ;* make any thing but gold and silver | 
coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any | 
bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or Jaw im- | 
pairing the obligation of contracts ;+ or grant | 
any title of nobility. | 





burdens of taxation, have, through their representa- | 
tives, the sole power of appropriating their own 
revenue. 

By the regulations of the Treasury Department, | 
the greatest fidelity and accuracy are ensured in the 
disbursement of the public moneys. The people 
have always an opportunity of knowing how their | 
money is disposed of. 

Eighth Clause. 


Titles of nobility, and the odious aristocratical | 
distinctions found in most governments, are utterly | 
meonsistent with our republican manners and institu- | 
tions. This clause, also, guards against the possi- | 
bility of public officers being bribed to betray the in- | 
terests of their country. 

Section 10th.— First Clause. 


This clause divests the states of the most impor- 
tant attributes of national sovereignty. It will be 
seen in the end, that they retain no attributes of na- 
tional caversignty, hut are sovereign in a municipal 
capacity only. The terms ‘letters of marque and 
reprisal,’ “bill of attainder,” and “ ex post facto 
law,”’ have already been defined. 


P . . . . 
* Bills of credit, within the meaning of the Con- | 


stitution, which prohibits their emission by the 
states,are promisory notes, or bills, issued exclusively | 
on the credit of the state, and designed to circulate | 
as money, and for the payment of which, the faith of | 
the state only is pledged. 

The prohibition does not, therefore, apply to the | 
notes of a state bank, drawn on the credit of a par- 
ticular fund, set apart for the purpose. 


t+ A contract, is an agreement to do or not to doa 
certainthing. Uf two individuals have formed a con- | 
tract which is sanctioned by the laws of the state, | 
and the fulfilment of which could be legally exacted 
by either of the contracting parties, then the state 
cannot declare such contract void, or release either 
party from his obligation. 

Nor can a state revoke what it has once granted 
away. But when the law itself, under which the 
contract was made, provides for the dissolution of 
the contract, in any prescribed mode, the parties are 
presumed to have acted subject to such contingency; 
and when the contingency happens, the obligation 
may be declared void, either in whole or in part, as 





| President, chosen for the same time, be elected 


| the contract 


| another attribute of sovereignty, of which the states 


| much per ton. 


| tion of the laws. 


Second Clause.—No state sha!l, without the 
consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or du- 
ties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws ; and the nett produce of all duties and im. 
posts, laid by any State on imports or exports, 
shall be for the use of the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States; and all such laws shall be subject 
to the revision and control of the Congress. 

Third Clause-—No State shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, lay any duty of ton. 
nage,* keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State, or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in 
such imminent danger as will not admit 0 
delay. 

ARTICLE II. 
Of the Executive. 
SECTION I.} 

First Clause.—The Executive} power shall 
be vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of four years ; and, together with the Vice 


as follows :— 





the original Jaw, (under which the contract was 
made,) provided. 
The obligation consists in the law applicable to 
If, then, the law which permitted the 
contract, permit the lawgiver, at any time, to declare 
it void, the contract is made subject to such con- 
tingency. 
S 
Second Clause. 
By this clause the states can obtain no revenue 
from commerce by way of duties, which power is 


are divested. 

The states have inspection laws, under the author 
ity of which many domestic articles are inspected 
before they are subject to use or exportation. The 
states are allowed to lay duties upon these articles, 
sufficient to pay for their inspection. The object of 
inspection laws, is to improve the quality of articles 
produced in the country. 

Third Clause. 

*Tonnage duties are taxes laid on vessels, at 9 
The states cannot keep troops « 
ships of war, in time of peace, for these are attributes 
of national sovereignty. If this power existed i 
both the general and state governments, it woull 
constitute them separate nations; which is whol 
at variance with the object of the Constitution. 

First Clause 

+ Executive, is that which relatés to the exect- 
Thus, the chief officer of the gor 
ernment, whether he be called King, President, 
Governor, is denominated the Executive ; for,® 
him, in most cases, the Constitution devolves th 
duty of executing the lavs 

As it is the duty of the Executive to execute tlt 
laws, which often requires great decision, secreth 
and despatch, this power is better vested in one ma 
than in several individuals. ; 

The Executive being elected for a definite term! 
years, if his administration be odious, he is, at # 
expiration of his term of office, held amenable to# 
bar of public opinion, and another person may # 
elected to fill his place. 4 
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Second Clause.—Each State shall appoint, in 
such manner as the Legislature thereof may di- 
rect, a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the Con- 
gress; but no Senator or Representative, or 
person holding an office of trust or profit, under 
the United States, shall be appointed an 
elector.* 

(12th Amendment to the Constitution.) —The 
electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot, for President and Vice-Pre- 
sident, one of whom, at least, shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same State with themselves. 

They shall name in their ballots, the person 
voted for as president, and in distinet ballots, 
the person voted for as Vice-President ; and 
they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as President, and of all persons voted for as 
Vice-President, and of the number of votes for 
each; which lists they shall sign and certify 
and transmit, sealed, to the seat of government 
of the United States, directed to the President 
of the Senate. 

The President ot the Senate shall, in the pre- 
sence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted; the person having the 
greatest number of votes for President, shall be 
President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if no 
person have such majority, then, from the per- 
sons having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
three, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose, iin- 
mediately, by ballot, the President. 

But, in choosing the President, the votes 
shall] be taken by States, the representation 
from each State having one vote; a quorum for 
this purpose, shall consist of a member or mem- 
bers from two-thirds of the States, and a major- 
ity of all the States shull be necessary to a 
choice. 

And if the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President, whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day 





It will, hereafter, be seen, that the Executive is 
made directly responsible for his acts, to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. So great is the difference 
between the executive branches of many of the gov- 
ernments of Europe and that of the United States. 

It is a principle of the English law, that “the 
king can do no wrong.” His acts are placed above 
inquiry, and above accountability. If the king err 
or offend, his ministers are held responsible. 

Second Clause. 

As the electors are to be appointed in such man- 
ner as the Legislature may direct, different states 
have adopted different modes. In some states, the 
electors are chosen by the Legislature itself; in 
others, by the people. 

* The next clause in the Constitution, was abro- 


gated in the year 1801, and the above amendment 
introduced. 








of March next following, then the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall act as Pfesident, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. 

The person having the greatest number of 
votes as Vice-President, shall be the Vice- 
President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if no 
person have a majority, then, from the two high- 
est numbers on the list, the Senate shall chocse 
the Vice-President: a quorum for the purpose, 
shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number 
of Senators, and a majority of the whule uumbor 
shall be necessary to a choice. 

But no person constitutionally ineligible to 
the office of President, shall be eligible to that 
of Vice-President of the United States. 

Third Clause.—The Congress may determine 
the time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which they shall give their votes; which 


| day shall be the same throughout the United 


States. 

Fourth Clause.—No person, except a natural 
born citizen, or a citizen of the United States 
at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to the office of President; nei- 
ther shall any person be eligible to that office 
who shall not have attained tothe age of thirty- 
five years, and been fourteen years a resident 
within the United States. 

Fifth Clause.—in case of the removal of the 
President from office, or of his death, resigna. 





Third Clause. 


As regards the time of choosing the electors, Con- 
gress have only enacted that the states shall choose 
their electors within the thirty-four days preceding 
the first Wednesday in December. 

The consequence is, that within that time, the 
elections are still made at different periods. It 
would, doubtless, be better if the elections were held 
by the different states on the same days. As it now 
is, those which are held last, are liable to be more or 
less influenced by those which are held first, upon 
the principle of a common desire in human nature to 
be on the strong side. 

The electors meet in their respective states, at a 
place appointed by the Legislature thereof, on the 
first Wednesday in December, in every fourth year 
succeeding the last election, and vote by ballot for 
President and Vice President. 

Fourth Clause. 

Most of the Presidents heretofore elected, have 
been more than sixty years of age. The age of 
thirty-five is young enough. 

It is not required that the person elected Presi- 
dent, should have been within the United States du- 
ring the whole period of fourteen years preceding 
his election; but his permanent domicil must be 
there, unless he reside abroad on business of the 
government. 

A public officer, residing abroad in pursuance of 
his duty, is still considered a resident citizen of the 
United States, so far as his political rights are af- 


fected. 
Fifth Clause. 
Congress have provided, that, in case of the re- 
moval, death, resignation, or inability of both the 
President and Vice-President, the President pro 





tem. of the Senate, and in case there shall be no 





tion, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice-President ; and the Congress may, 
by law, provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President; and such officer shall 
act accordingly, until the disability be removed, 
or a President shall be elected. 

Sixth Clause.—The President shall, atstated 
times, receive, for his services, a componsation, 
which shall neither be increesed nor diminished 
during the period for which he shall have been 
elected, and he shall not receive within that pe- 
riod any other emolument from the United 
States, or any of them. 

Revnenth Clause —Refore ho enters on the 
execution of his office, he shall take the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation :— 

“I do solemnly swear, (or affirm,) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the 
TToited States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. 

SECTION I. 

First Clause.-—The President shall be com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several 
States, when calicd into the actual service of 
the United States. 

He may require the opinion, in writing, of the 
principal officer in each of the Executive De- 
partments, upon any subject relating to the du- 
ties of their respective offices, and he shall have 
power to grant reprieves and pardons for of- 
fences against the United States, except in 
cases of impeachment. 

Second Clause.—He shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
such President of the Senate, then the S; aker of 
the House of Representatives, shall act as President 
until the disability be removed or the vacancy filled. 

In case of a non-election of President and Vice- 
President, at the proper period, Congress have de- 
clared that there shall immediately be held a new 
election. 

Sizth Clause. 

The salary of the President is twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars per annum, and that of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, five thousand dollars. 

Section 2d.—First Clause. 

The opinions of the subordinate Executive offi- 
cers, are often required in matters pertaining to their 
respective departments. As the President cannot 
have the entire management of al) the Executive 
departments, a general supervision over them re- 
quires that he should be aluwed to avail himself of 
the opinions of those te whom these departments are 
more particularly datrusted. 

Second Clause. 

Relative to the power of making treaties, a ques- 
tion of the following nature has arisen :— 

If a treaty be ratified by the President and Sen- 
ate, and a law be required to carry it into execution, 
may the House of Representatives withhold such 





law? 
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Senators present concur : and he shall nominate, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise 
provided for, and which shall be established by 
law; but the Congress may, by law, vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper, in the President alone, and in the courts 
of law, or in the heads of departments. 

Third Clause.—The President shal] have 
power to fill up all vacancios that may happen 
during the recess of the Senate, by granting 
commissions, which shall expire at the end of 
their next session. 





‘rhe House of Representatives once declared, that 
when a treaty depended, for the execution of any of 
its stipulations, on an act of Congress, it wes the 
right and duty of the House to deliberate on the ex- 
pediency of carrying such treaty into effect. 

The House of Representatives, however, have 
subsequently decided that the sole power over trea- 
ties, rests with the Senate and President. This 
appears now, to be the prevailing opinion. 

The Constitution has made treaties, when properly 
ratified, the supreme law of the land, and as such, 
they are binding upon the whole nation, and upon 
Congress also. 

As nations cannot treat together immediately, they 
must hold their conferences by means of delegates, 
or public ininietere ’ - : 

A public minister is one who is charged with the 
care of public affairs at a foreign court. Of these, 
there are several orders : 

1st. An ambassador is one who represents the 
government, and is entitled to act for it upon all oc- 
casions. 

2d. An envoy is a minister who is sent for a par- 
ticular purpose—as, to adjust a special treaty, or ar- 
range disputed boundaries. There are envoys erdi- 
nary, and envoys extraordinary or plenipotentiary. 
The former, as the term signifies, are invested with 
merely the ordinary powers of an envoy ; the latter 
have full power to act as they deem expedient. 

3d. Ministers resident, or charge d'affaires, are 
those who are charged with the ordinary affairs of a 
Nation at a furvigsu veues. 

To each of the above offices, is attached a secre- 
tary of legation, who performs the duties of a secre- 
tary, and is frequently left in charge of affairs when 
a minister is recalled. 

Consuls are commercial agents, appointed to re- 
side in the seaports of foreign countries, with a com- 
mission to watch over the commercial rights and 
privileges of the nation deputing him. 

As the Constitution said nothing about removals 
from office, it has been a question, whether the 
power of removal is vested in the President alone, 
or in the President and Senate jointly. In 1789, 
the question came before Congress, and, after an ani- 
mated debate, the power of the President was affirm- 
ed. This decision of the House has long been sanc- 
tioned by public opinion. 

Third Clause. 

Should the office of « foreign ambassador become 
‘vacant during the recess ot Congress, the President 
has power to fill the vacancy ; and the ambassador 


appointed would retain his office until the close of 


the next senatorial term. Should the President 
nominate this officer to the Senate, and the Senate 
should reject him, the President might, on the first 
day of the next recess, appoint him again, to fill the 
vacancy, and thus perpetuate the appointment. 


SECTION III. 


He shall, from time to time, give to the Con- 
gress, information of the state of the Union, and 
recommend to their consideration such mea- 
sure as he shall judge necessary and expedient ; 
he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene 
both Houses, or either of them, and in case o! 
disagreement between them, with respect to the 
time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to 
such time as he shall think proper ; 
He shall receive ambassadors and other pub- 
lic ministers; he shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully exoouted, and shall commission all 
the officers of the United States. 

SECTION Iv. 
The President, Vice-President, and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and conviction 
of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 





ARTICLE III. 
Of the Judiciary. 
SECTION I. 
The Judicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such 
inferior courts as Congress may, from time to 
time, ordain and establish. 





The only remedy against this abuse of executive 
privilege, lies in the power of Congress to withhold 
the appropriations which are necessary to sustain the 
office. But the President cannot appoint a foreign 
ambassador, or other officer, during the recess of 
Congress, unless the vacancy happens during that 
time. 
Section 3d. 


At the opening of each session, the President lays 
before Congress a message, exhibiting the opera- 
tions of the government during the past vear, which 
is accompanied with reports from the chief officers of 
government, illustrating the condition and prospects 
of their several departments. The President also 
gives his views upon all the measures which, in his 
opinion, ought to be acted upon by Congress. 

President Washington, and the elder Adams, met 
Congress in person, and delivered oral speaches, to 
which answers were returned in a similar manner. 
President Jefferson abolished the custom, aud ever 
since a written message has been sent to Congress, 
and no answer returned 

Congress frequently calls upon the President, and 
upon the officers of the different departments, for 
such documentary facts as they may desire. 

The power to call an extra session of Congress, 
has been exercised on four different occasions: once 
by the elder Adams, twice by President Madison, and 
once by President Van Buren. 

The power to receive ambassadors, includes also 
the power to reject and dismiss them. 


Section \st. 


Supreme Court, and the establishment of the inte- 
rior courts, to Congress. 

Congress have organized a Supreme Court, by 
creating a Chief Justice and six Associate Justices, 
any four of whom make a quorum ; and it holds one 
term annually, at the seat of government. 

The inferior courts organized by Congress, are 
the Circuit and the District Courts. 





The Constitution has left the organization of the | 


The Circuit 


The Judges, both of the Supreme and infe- 
rior courts, shall hold their offices during good 
behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive for 
their services, a compensation, which shall not 
be diminished during their continuance is office. 

SECTION II. 

First Clause.—The Judicial power shall ex- 
tend tu all cases* in law and equity, arising un. 
der this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority ; to all cases affect. 
ing ambassadors, other public ministers, and 
consuls ; to all cases of admiralty{ and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party}:— 





Court is composed of one Judge of the Supreme 
Court and the District Judge, except when the Dis- 
trict Judge is interested, when it may be held by the 
Circuit Judge. The number of circuits is equal to 
the number of the Supreme Judges. 

The Circuit Courts are composed of two or three 
districts, generally ; but some of the states have no 
Circuit Courts. Their want is supplied, by the 
grant of the powers of Circuit Courts to the District 
Courts, 

The District Court is composed of a single Judge, 
who holds annually four terms, and special courts at 
his discretion. The United States are at present 
divided into thirty-three districts. 

The Supreme Court is the ultimate tribunal of ap. 
peal from the Circuit and District Courts, and from 
the courts of the several States. Its general powers 
are enumerated in the next two clauses. 

The Supreme Court is the national court of the 
United States; and its jurisdiction is co-extensive 
with national objects, anc independent of other 
branches of the government. The Conatitution 
and laws of the United States are to be construed 
and adjudged of by the Supreme Court. It is alsoa 
sovereign arbiter between the states ; which is a suf- 
ficient answer to the theory that the states have the 
power to annul the laws of the Union. 

Although the Supreme Court is the ultimate tri- 
bunal in all cases, yet it is the judge, and not the 
lawgiver. Its duty is to say what the law is, and 
not to make it. Judicial power as contradistinguish- 
ed from the p»wer of the laws, has no existence. 
Courts are the instruments of the law, and can will 
nothing. 

Section 2d.—First Clause. 

* A case, as here contemplated, is a suit in law 
or equity, instituted according to the regular course 
of judicial proceedings. 

+ Equity, considered as a legal term, is the cor- 
rection of that wherein the law (by reason of its uni- 
versazity,) is deficient. Courts of law are those in 
which decisions are regulated by the known laws of 
the land; and cour‘s of equity take cognizance of 
those cases which either the law, on account of its 
deficiency, does not reach; or, in which a strict ad- 
herence to the law would be attended by manifest in- 
justice. 

t The admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the 
United States courts, emt-races all civil and criminal 
cases where the offence was committed at sea, or on 
the coasts, out of the body ofa country. 

§ To enforce the rights of the United States, they 
have power to sue in their own courts. But neither 
can an individual or a state bring a suit against the 
United States. Jt is inherent in the nature of the 
sovereignty of the government not to be amenable to 
any private person, nor to any state. If the citizens 
are oppressed by the public officers, the remedy lies 
in the power of removing them ; or, if the oppression 
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To controversies between two or more 
States ; between a State and citizens of another 
State ;* between citizens of different States ;+ 
between citizens of the same State, claiming 
lands under grants of different States; and be- 
tween a State, or the citizens thereof, and for- 
eign States, citizens, or subjects, 





oe in the exercise of unlawful and unconstitutional 
powers, the oppressors are amenable to the judicial 
tribunals of the country. 

* The eleventh amendment to the constitution de- 
clares that the judicial power does not extend to any 
suit in law or equity prosecuted against a state by 
individuals. This, however, does not apply to a 
“writ of error,” which is not a suit against a state 
within the meaning of the Cunstitution ; and the ju- 
risdiction of the Supreme Court, in cases arising un- 
der the Constitution, laws, and treaties of the Union, 
may be exercised by a writ of error brought upon 
the judgment of a state court. 

A suit is considered as brought against a state, 
when the state is on the record asa party, and is sued 
in its political capacity. To constitute the state a 
party, it is not sufficient that it has an interest in the 
suit, or that its powers and duties come incidently 
in question. 

t The question here is, who is a citizen of a state, 
and how does he change his citizenship? Every 
person who is a citizen of one state, and removes 
into another with the intention of taking up his resi- 
dence there, becomes in reality a citizen of the 
state where he resides ; and a native citizen of one 
state never ceases to be a citizen thereof till he ac- 
quires a new citizenship elsewhere. 

[to BE CONTINUED ] 





CALCULATION. 
NUMBER AND MAGNITUDE. 

The want of original thought, or of appealing 
to our own reason for guidance in the affairs of 
life, instead of following public example, or cus- 
tom, leads us into errors amd inconsistencies 
which are ridiculous to persons of sound judg- 
ment, 

How many people out of a hundred ever think 
on the reason why they send their children to 
school? Do people in general send their chil- 
dren to be so EpucATED that they may possess 
knowledge and understanding to enable them to 
appropriate the gifis of the Creator to the most 
advantage ; and to manage their affairs with the 
rest of mankind with accuracy and despa'ch; 
and that they may become truly virtuous men 
and women, useful and agreeable tu themselves 
and to all around them? Or do they send them 
partly because it is custotaary, and would be 
considered disgraceful for them to be unable to 
Tead and write; and partly to lcarn a little 
arithmetic to enable them to guard against be- 
ing cheated in their dealings? Alas, the pre- 
sent state of things gives us too much reason to 
decide that the education of the young depends 
more upon the lattcr considerations than upon 
the former ! 

It has been customary in the common schools, 
to teach, in some way or other, “ Reading, wri- 








ting, arithmetic, grammar, and geography.” 
And do people generally consider whether there 
be any other branches as useful as some of these 
or not? No, no: these are what have been 
taught; and that is enough. We have pre- 
viously shown the utility of studying geology, 
chemistry, physiology, and natural philosophy, 
in order that the elementary substances and the 
laws of nature may be understood and advan- 
tageously applied. But there is an inconsis- 
teucy generally practiced respecting the course 
of studies pursued in schools, which heretofore 
we have passed over with little notice. This 
lies in the neglect with which the stuly of geom. 
etry has been treated, while that of arithmetic 
has met with universal attention. Arithmetic 
is the science of number, and geometry is the 
science of magnitude. Now it is true that there 
are many arithmetical calculations in themselves 
useful without any regard to magnitude ; but in 
many cases, unless the magnitude or quanity of 
the units which are the subject of the calcula- 
tion be recognised, the calculation amounts to 
nothing. 

We would laugh at the judgment of a child 
that wou!d always prefer two apples to one, 
without regarding the size; and yet we fre- 
quently see men acting with little more wisdom 
respecting things of importance for want of un- 
derstanding geometry. Indeed, without some 
knowledge of this science, no one can have any 
correct idea of the relative quantities of surfaces, 
or of bodies of matter; and all decisions on the 
subject, under such circumstances, are nothing 
but gucsses, and calculations in arithmetic 
might almost as well be neglected, and the 
results guessed at in the same manner. 

But what renders geometry particularly wor- 
thy of general study, is, that all improvements 
in architecture, and most of the mechanical arts, 
dpend upon its principles; and ifa knowledge of 
these principles were generally diffused, im- 
provements would be much more rapid in the 
construction of habitations, gardens, roads, and 
alinost every thing on the face of a country 
which promotes the comfort and convenience of 
mankind. Mechanics ought to be well ski'led 
in geometry, especially those whose business is 
connected with archilecture or machinery; and 
every farmer ought to understand how to meas- 
sure, or divide in any ratio any lot of ground, as 
well as a dealer in dry-goods knows how to 
measure a yard of cloth. Without this under- 
standing, a farmer cannot make any experiments 
in the way of cultivating his ground to the best 
advantage ; for he knows not the quantity of 
ground treated in any particular manner; and 
therefore can make no calculation respecting 
the result. But to point out all the advantages 
arising from the study of this science would be 
endless; we only wish to see it generally intro- 








duced into schools ; and then the benefits would 
appear to all. 

We have no particular book to recommend, 
Any one that will demonstrate the principles, so 
that the learner can understand them thoroughly 
from their origin, is worthy of adoption. Indeed, 
it is with this as with arithmetic—almost any 
work is better than none. 





Horewetz, Dutchess Co., 
March 18, 1840. 


Mr. Editor,—Understanding you have en- 
larged the Common School Assistant for the 
present year, Lam constrained to think favora- 
ble of the plan. Enclosed is one dollar. Please 
place my name on your list, and send the pre- 
sent volume complete. 

Allow me to express some of my thoughts on 
the duties of parents and teachers in our com- 
mon schools. 

Much has been said on the different modes of 
discipline and instruction in common schools ; 
but I have found that the co-operation of parents 
with teachers will render almost any mode suc- 
cessful, if the latter. attend properly to their du- 
ties; and that, without this co-operation, the la- 
bors of teachers must be in a great measure 
fruitless, let them be directed in what manner 
they may. But can we say that ihis co-opera- 
tion exists? Far from it. Instead of parents 
visiting the schools for the encouragement of 
their children, and entering into conversation at 
home upon the importance of information, in 
presence of their children, and instructing them 
respecting their behavior towards their teachers, 
we find them in nine cases out of ten at variance 
with the teachers, and expressing such senti- 
ments as cause their children to disrespect them, 
and thereby frustrate all exertions on their 
part. 

Another evil is, that the teacher is generally 
employed who will stay in the school-room for 
the least wages, it being too much the practice 
for districts to be guided by the prices, rather 
than by the abilities of the teachers. Still there 
are, happily, some noble exceptions. 

Again, we have state appropriations in every 
district for the benefit of the poor inhabitants ; 
but, to what purpose? Instead of its being dis- 
tributed among this class, the rich and the poor 
share it equally—thus preventing the poor from 
receiving that education which would be a mu- 
tual benefit in society, to themselves, and others. 
Thus the intention of the law in making the ap- 
propriation is frustrated. 

It is both the interest and the duty of the 
community in general, to consider these things 
impartially and sincerely ; and if this should take 
place, we might expect soon to see the state of 


education much improved. 
B.C. 
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Avorn, Jan. 15th, 1840. 
Salem Town, Esq. : ‘ 
Dear Sir—The undersigned were appointed 
a committee, by the “Cayuga County Com- 
mon School Society,” to express to you their 
thanks for your very able and interesting address, 
betore them on the second of Jan. instant, and 
to request a copy of the same for publication. 
Believing that the general] circulation of your 
address will promote the cause of education, the 
committee request that you wil] furnish them a 
copy as soon as convenient. 
We are, very respectfully, yours, 
Wiuitam Hopkins, 
Owen Munson. 





Wm. Hopxins, Esq., 
Dr. Owen Munson, 
Gentlemen—Your note, containing the reso- 

lution of the society, has been duly received. 
Waiving all apologies, I simply reply—if, in 
your estimation, the mere outline of the great 
subject, as contained in my address, will be pro- 
ductive of any good, { submit it to your disposal. 

Respectfully, yours, &c., 
S. Town. 


t 


Committee : 





AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered before the Cayuga County Common 
School Society, Jan. 2, 1840. 


BY SALEM TOWN. 


To render a nation happy and prosperous, 
the people must be intelligent and virtuous. To 
render the people intelligent and virtuous, pri- 
mary schools must be generally established, and 
competent teachers always employed. 

“ Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

From this fundamental truth, we infer, that 
the qualifications of a teacher are measured by 
his duties, and his responsibilities by those re- 
sults, depending on that fidelity with which such 
duties are discharged. No class of men is en- 
trusted with interests of such amazing magni- 
tude as teachers of youth. No class of men ex- 
erts an influence so wide, so deep, so lasting. 
No profession attaches consequences of such 
fearful moment, as ordinarily flow from their in- 
structions. From day to day are they moulding 
the character, and graduating the literary attain- 
ments of an entire generation. The early forma- 
tion of this vast community of youthful mind, 
into distinctive moral and literary character, 
rolls on teachers a most fearful responsibility. 
Under their daily culture is growing up a future 
nation, the stamp of whose character and com. 
petency to receive, sustain, and perpetuate the 
free institutions of our country,is inseparably con- 
nected with a sound moral and literary training. 
By precept and example, our teachers are con- 
stantly inculcating principles of action, and de- 
veloping those powers of intellect which fre- 
quently decide the destiny of nations; at least, 
of exerting an influence co-extensively benign 
with the sphere of their action, or scattering 
firebrands, arrows and death through the land. 

The subject of primary education is far more 
weighty than we are apt to imagine, involving 
consequences vastly more numerous and diversi- 
fied, and of infinitely greater moment in the 
scale of human existence, than is ordinarily 
conceived. Let the inquiry be instituted, and 
the question of common school instruction be 
viewed in its proper light ; let the subject be 





Soberly and candidly investigated, through all 
its bearings on personal character, on social in- 
tercourse, on civil and religious communities, on 
the general intelligence, refinement and pros- 
perity, both of individuals and nations, and every 
reflecting mind will admit its just and para- 
mount claims, and yield a prompt and vigorous 
co-operation in its behalf. All must admit, that 
moral and mental culture are the distinguishing 
characteristics which draw the broad line of de- 
markation between savage and civilized man— 
that men are, ordinarily, endowed with the same 
original faculties—that the grand business of 
education is, to benefit our species, to arouse the 
latent energies of mind, develope the greatness 
of its powers, and call them forth into some effi- 
cient action—to discipline, cultivate, mature 
and direct them in the best manner possible, to 
subserve, advance, and fully perfect every inter- 
est, of comfort, convenience, profit or happiness 
of which our moral and social nature are suscep- 
tible. 

What intelligent man does not perceive that 
national, as well as individual distinctions, how- 
ever great or diversified, are mainly the result 
of degrees or differences in moral and literary at- 
tainments? How surprisingly diverse is the 
same intellect, in the same person, at different 
periods of life, and under different circumstan- 
ces, between Newton in his cradle, and Newton 
measuring the heavens, and demonstrating the 
laws of matter and motion!—between Pitt, a 
puling infant in the arms of his nurse, and Lord 
Chatham, electrifying all Europe with the pow- 
ers of his eloquence !—between Franklin, pacing 
the streets of Philadelphia, poor and pennyless, 
and Franklin, training the lightnings of heaven, 
and commanding the most profound respect 
from courts of European kings !—between Na- 
poleon, figuring in the Corsican sands, and Na- 
poleon, Emperor of France, demolishing thrones, 
subduing nations, and causing al! Europe to 
tremble, as under the rocking of an earth- 
quake !—between the ancient Britons, painted, 
and prowling in dens and caverns, and modern 
Englishmen, exhibiting to the world the charms 
of refinement, the excellencies of law, and the 
perfection of arts !—between the rude simplicity 
of our pilgrim fathers, and this great and enter- 
prising American nation, whitening every ocean 
with her sails, perfecting every art of utility and 
ornament, presenting a form of government wor- 
thy of adoption by every nation on earth, devi- 
sing and rolling forward the grandest operations 
of national achievement and national glory, and 
sending forth the benign influence of her science 
and civilization to the benighted of every clime! 
All these results are the legitimate fruit of 
moral and intellectual culture. Whatever 
might have been the endowments of nature, or 
the fortune of the times, aside from a cultivated 
understanding, individual greatness and national 
aggrandizement would have slumbered together. 
The mere child has within himself the entire 
elements common to the intellectual world— 
their development, with the knowledge and com- 
mand of appropriate language, furnishes the 
only medium through which such powers ever 
have been, or ever can be fully displayed, either 
for personal advantage or public utility. The 
great end of all moral and literary training, is to 
display the unclouded majesty of mind, with 
all the excellencies of an immortal, intelli- 
gent existence, to open the channels of refined, 
virtuous and social enjoyment, deep and broad, 
through which alone all rational happiness flows, 





and thus crown man the noblest workmanship 
of his Creator’s hand. For the attainment of all 
these specific objects,distinguishing excellencies, 
and consequent blessings, the primary schools of 
our country must lay the foundation, and the 
competency of our teachers, mainly ensure ulti- 
mate success. With what deep and thrillin 

interest, then, should such institutions be iowal 
by tne whole mass of our population; and with 
what sleepless anxiety should competent and 
well-qualified teachers be sought, to execute a 
trust of such fearful responsibilities ! Common 
sehools are the just measure of national intelli. 
gence, and give tone to national character. On 
the general diffusion of elementary knowledge, 
through these humble channels, the purity, pros- 
perity and perpetuity of our free institutions 
are mainly suspended. Virtue and intelligence 
in the people, are the only rock on which the 
temple of freedom can stand, and the elective 
franchise of virtuous, enlightened citizens, the 
only arm that can defend it. Every frecholder, 
ignorant or learned. is liable to be called forth to 
set in judgment on the most weighty matters 
ever brought before a civil tribunal. Liberty and 
property, life and death, are awarded from the 
jury box of our country, by the common people— 
their elective franchise governs this whole na- 
tion, and is the mightiest political engine in the 
hands of any people on earth. All our moral and 
benevolent institutions owe their vitality to the 
general intelligence that pervades community. 
Christian institutions can no more be planted, 
nor sustained amongst an ignorant, degraded 
population, than fire can live in the depths of 
the ocean. Intelligence must go before, and 
prepare the way for every thing desirable in 
civil intercourse, every thing attractive in refine- 
ment, every thing lovely in morals, every thing 
sound and stable in polity, and every thing in- 
dispensably needful, preparatory for piety and 
religion. Who, then, shall longer remain indif- 
ferent in view of results of such magnitude? 
Who shall longer overlook, or continue to un- 
dervalue, either these humble institutions them- 
selves, or the skill and competency of those men 
who are daily kindling up all the lights of 
science in the young mind, and shaping that 
mora] machinery which moves the world? ‘These 
considerations, viewed in their proper light, 
must impress our minds with those great and 
paramount duties devolving on teachers of com- 
mon schools. We must see their personal 
accountability is fully commensurate with all 
the legitimate consequences resulting from their 
daily instructions. I repeat it, the common 
schools of a country characterize national litera- 
ture. These are the healthful fountains of use- 
ful knowledge, as well as the common entrance, 
leading up to the wide fields of scientific re- 
search, In these nurseries taste is cultivated, 
intellect developed, moral principles of action 
imbibed, habits of life formed, thought exer- 
cised, and judgment corrected. Under the fos- 
tering care of our common school teachers, are 
growing up the freemen of a future nation. Un- 
der their instruction about nineteen-twentieths 
of all the children of these United States begin 
and finish their public education. From the 
teacher’s lips they receive many governing 
principles; from him they imbibe mora] senti- 
ments and form their estimate of moral conduct: 
and to what extent these principles, be they 
tight or wrong, may exert an influence over 
their future manhood, or shape their future 
destiny, none but an omniscient eye canforesce 
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Hence, no adequate conceptions can be formed 
of the amazing responsibilities resting on the 
teachers of our primary schools. Their pro- 
fessional employment brings them in contact 
with the entire youth of an entire generation. 
Hence, the appropriate qualifications of teach- 
ers, to meet such responsibilities, and with strict 
fidelity toexecute a trust, involving such conse- 
quences, should be regarded with intense inter- 
est by every parent, citizen and philanthropist. 
Natural qualifications we wil] first consider. 
The teacher of youth should always be a man 
of a mild, natural disposition—kind, affable, and 
prepossessing in his deportment. His suavity 
of manners should be such as to invite the ob- 
servation and attract the attention of children, 
to win their affection, gain their confidence, 
and hold their esteem. His whole natural 
temperament should, in all respects, be justly 
balanced. All the prominent, prepossessing 
excellencies of unaffected kindness and native 
loveliness, should be so harmoniously blended in 
his personal accomplishments as to present at- 
tractions not less inviting to the mind than the 
softness and beauty and brilliancy of the rain- 
bow does to the eye. It is highly desirable he 
should be a pattern worthy of imitation, whose 
examples might well be copied, whose principles 
might with safety be imbibed, and whose moral 
and social virtues, if transferred to his pupils, 
would render them equally amiable and lovely. 
His l'terary attainments should embrace all! 
the useful branches of science, and his know- 
ledge should rest on the clearness of demon- 
strative truth. His familiarity with such studies 
as are to be recited, should with him, supersede 
the use of a book. This will enable him to 
impart instruction to his pupils in the mest in- 
telligent and familiar manner, to answer ques- 
tions and solve difficulties with promptness, pre- 
cision and accuracy, to inspire vigorous efforts 
in his pupils for the attainment of equally clear 
perceptions, and the entire mastery of the same 
knowledge. Children are imitative beings, and 
imperceptibly inclined to imbibe the teacher's 
spirit, to copy his mode and fullow his examples. 
I? the teacher is well esteemed, and enjoys the 
confidence of his scholars, whatever he says or 
does, is in their estimation perfectly right. 
Hence, his influence and accountable agency, 
in good or evil results, run parallel with all his 
examples, his precepts, and his. instructions. 
As a guide and a teacher of youth, he should 
always be aman of sound moral principles, up- 
right deportment, and inflexible integrity. Well 
has it been said, that ** uneducated mind is edu- 
cated vice.” Human nature is deeply depraved, 
and naturally prone to vicious habits and licen- 
tious practices. Every loathsome inmate of our 
penitentiaries and state prisons was once an 
inoffensive child, sporting on a father’s knee ; 
and every criminal whose crimes were expiated 
on the gallows was once endearingly pressed to 
a mother’s bosom, Bad moral training, or ut- 
ter neglect of good,wrong influence-, corrupting 
examples, and demoralizing principles, led them 
on, and sealed their miserable doom. Never 
since the world was, has it ever been known 
that virtuous principles engendered vice, or good 
morals led on to crime. The former must 
wholly lose their restraining influence, and the 
latter be utterly abandoned, before deviations 
from rectitude commence, or degradation, infa- 
my and ruin follow. T'o crown the labors of a 
successful teacher most triumphantly, moral vir- 
tue must flow from his own heart, and stand 














forth as a cardinal point in all his instructions. 
Sound moral principles, duly impressed on the 
heart, exert a far more powerful, restraining in- 
fluence over human life and conduct, than all 
the prisons and dungeons and gibbets the world 
ever contained. In no way can vice and crime 
be more effectually extirpated, than through the 
medium of sound moral influences. Of this 
fact, a most wonderful exemplification has been 
found in the city of New York and in England. 
In the former, of 12,000, and in the latter of 
1000,000 children, taught in Sabbath schools, 
not one instance of conviction in a criminal 
court was cerlainly known. On actual ex- 
aminations of some thousands, amongst our 
own convicts, few if any had been regular at- 
tendants in these institutions. Such facts as 
these speak volumes, and should ring in the ears 
of every parent, guardian and teacher. Let 
no one forget, that moral virtue is a redeeming 
principle, from ccrrupt propensities. The most 
splendid lilerary attainments, under the control 
of corrupting, demoralizing principles, are the 
most withering curse the world has ever felt. 
While under the benign influence of correct mo- 
ral sentiments, they shed peace and light in the 
pathway of millions. “As the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined.” 

Uf human nature, the teacher’s knowledge 
should be just and discriminating. Through 
this medium he is able to touch those secret 
springs which reach the heart. To avail him- 
self of just such motives to excite ambition, re- 
strain the passions, or work up the feelings, as 
nalural temperament shell render most efficient. 
The pure language of nature, addressed to the 
ear of its own sympathies, exerts an influence 
over the decisions of the mind irresistibly pow- 
erful. Judicious and well timed, it bears along 
the whole current of youthful eraotion, and is the 
most energetic agent to arouse the intellect, or 
control the will. Moral suasion, with few, very 
few exceptions, furnishes the most efficient and 
successful mode of school government. Chil- 
dren are men in miniature, actuated by: the same 
kiud of passions ; and the exercise of compulsion 
is no less repugnant to their minds than to men 
of mature age. The same stubbornness in 
kind will manifest itself against all coersive 
measures in One case as in the other. There 
inay be exceptions, when coersion is indispensa- 
ble, but, as a general rule, the teacher will find 
far less difficulty in subduing the will of his pu- 
pil through the sensibilities of the heart than 
those of the bady. While the effects of the 
former are likely to be lasting, the latter must 
be often repeated. While the former creates a 
spirit of love, the latter cxcites hatred, revenge, 
and a desire for retaliation. An intimate ac- 
qzaintance with human nature, in all the secret 
werkings of the passions, prejudices and pre!er- 
ences of children, gives the judicious teacher 
the fairest opportunity to avail himself of the 
happiest and most efficient mode of successful 
discipline. Rarely, if ever, does kind treatment, 
accompanied with reasons, persuasive and intel- 
ligible, fail to excite voluntary and most ener- 
getic efforts on the part of the scholar, to ac- 
complish whatever is assigned him to the very 
utmost of his ability. Here, let it be distinctly 
remembered, lies the true secret of all success- 
ful teaching. That instructer who can gain the 
affections, secure the confidence, and move the 
syinpathies, is the man, who can work up the 
feelings of ambition to such a state of intensity, 
as to render the progress of his pupils sur- 


prisingly rapid. The powers of intellect in the 
mere child, when once aroused and brought into 
concentrated, voluntary action, are greater, far 
greater, than most men are aware. Arbitrary 
commands and compulsory measures do little 
else than sour the temper, blunt the moral feel- 
ings, render the mind more averse to study, and 
if persisted in, will greatly injure, if not utterly 
ruin the most amiable, natural disposition. The 
truth of the old proverb should never be forgot- 
ten,that “one man may lead a horse to water, but 
ten cannot make him drink.”? Any teacher who 
has physical strength, may, under pains and 
penalties, compel his pupils to keep their books 
open before their eyes, but in that way, he can 
no more secure attention, or fix the mind on the 
lesson, with pleasurable interest, to acquire and 
understand it, than he can tame or control the 
angry elements of nature. If, therefore, parents 
desire to see amiable dispositions, a sweet and 
lovely temper cultivated in their children, and 
at the same time witness rapid proficiency in 
knowledge, let them select the man who has the 
ability, first to secure the affections of his pupils, 
and the object of their wishes will be abundantly 
promoted, if not ultimately accomplished. Un- 
der these circumstances, children obey from mo- 
tives of affection, study from a sense of duty, 
and strive to acquire knowledge in view of its 
importance. The teacher thus gains a full con- 
trol over their habitual conduct, can temper 
their moral sensibilities, soften their disposi- 
tions, shape their moral character, and graduate 
their literary attainments almost at pleasure. 
Such a teacher, thus qualified, should, in the 
estimation of parents, be considered the richest 
boon of Heaven; a blessing to their children 
above all price, furnishing an opportunity which, 
duly improved, may secure for their offspring all 
that is desirable, all that is valuable in human 
intercourse. 

In the selection of a competent teacher, ref- 
erence must not only be had to natural and ac- 
quired ability, but an aptitude to teach. Aman 
may possess all the requisite endowments of na- 
ture, equanimity, kindness and sweetness of 
temper; he may be master of all the sciences ; 
but if deficient in those familiar, communica- 
tive faculties, which qualify him to impart in- 
struction in a manner well adapted to the age 
and capacities of children, he will ultimately 
fail of desirable success. Much greater impor- 
tance is attached to this special qualification 
than parents, or even men of science are aware. 
Too often they forget that the minds of children 
are not always capable of understanding such 
language, nor comprehending such sentiments, 
as may appear to the teacher too obvious to 
need explanation. Such conclusions, however, 
are generally erroneous. The teacher is in no 
danger of being too explicit in communicating 
knowledge to children. And what he commu. 
nicates should always be useful and practical. 
Ideas and truths first taught, should, as far as 
practicable, be confined to sensible objects, and 
always within the sphere of the child’s compre- 
hension. In that case, he receives mental plea- 
sure ; taste is gratified, the powers of intellect 
expanded; the desire of knowledge awakened ; 
the result of which is, to excite curiosity, increase 
effort, encourage perseverance, arouse the mind 
to action, aud concentrate all its energies. In 
these exercises, well balanced, are found the 
very clements of intellectual greatness, when. 
ever and wherever developed in full strength 





and maturity. Each principle of action the 
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teacher inculcates should savor of true magnan- 
imity,and be accompaniedwith good and sufficient 
reasons, adapted to the capacities of children, 
The teacher’s own language should be scrupu- 
Jously correct, chaste, and intelligible, furnish- 
ing a model of style simple, but elegant. Such 
instructions, and such examples, seldom fail to 
make impressions that characterise subsequent 
life. Every man, from his own experience and 
daily observation, knows full well the force 
of early education, the strength of early habits, 
and the influence and durability of early impres- 
sions. Even the infirmities of extreme old age 
rarely obliterate the vivid recollections of boy- 
hood, or efface from the memory the acquire- 
ments of youth. Hence, no reasonable pains 
should be spared, by teachers or parents, at this 
critical period, this retentive age, which may 
secure in the pupils some fixed purpose of mind 
for the actual attainment of whatever may subse- 
quently render them intelligent and valuable 
citizens, men of sound moral principles, of integ- 
rity and virtue, fully competent for the appro- 
priate discharge of such duties as may devolve 
on them, either in public or private life. As the 
teacher looks around on his charge, and marks 
the buds of opening genius, let him remember 
these SCHOOL Boys may one day be the men who 
shall make and administer the laws of this great 
nation. Hence the necessity of patience, and 
discernment, and wisdom, and untiring perse- 
verance. 

But it has usually been supposed the teach- 
er’s whole duty began and ended with impart- 
ing a correct knowledge of such branches of 
science as were commonly taught in school ; and 
this has been the more common practice. The 
slightest inspection, however, of this course, will 
convince any reflecting mind it is radically de- 
feetive. In what respect, aside from mental 
discipline, can the knowledge of any science 
become truly valuable, farther than it is made 
subservient to personal benefits, or the more 
general good of community? The excellency 
of all knowledge lies in the ability to make it 

ractical. In the first stages of elementary 
instruction, the teacher should proceed in regu- 
lar gradation, from the most simple to the more 
difficult, never tasking the mind beyond its 
ability. Each previous step should be thor- 
oughly mastered ; and an appropriate explana- 
tion should proceed each advance, showing the 
pupil what special, personal benefits he may ex- 
pect to derive from its attainment. The child 
should also be convinced he is laboring for him- 
self; that all his acquirements are for the 

romotion of his own usefulness and his own 

appiness. When his understanding is once 
convinced of this fact, and his mind impressed 
with the object in view, these considerations 
will present the most powerful array of motives, 
and furnish the strongest inducements for 
constant and vigorous application. In the 
progress of Jearning, each scientific principle or 
truth connected with the subject under consid- 
eration, should be fully investigated, and made 
to impart adaitional interest, by some explicit 
application to the practical concerns of life. 
Children are no less delighted with the acquisi- 
tion of new ideas, or truths before unknown,than 
men; and such acquisitions always create a 
stronger relish for study, a more ardent desire 
for knowledge, and a more settled purpose to 
persevere. The ingenuity of a competent 
teacher will suggest a thousand interesting 


expedients for communicating truth to the minds 





of his pupils, accompanied with such pleasing | general knowledge, which may, in future, be- 


associations, it can never be obliterated from 
their memory. Twice, at least, during each 
day, from five to ten minutes should all studies 
be suspended, while the teacher, in a familiar 
manner, relates some interesting fact connected 





come a valuable introduction to more minute 
investigations. 

Should the teacher be a good historian, (and 
he should be required to understand tke history 


|of our own country,) he can avail himself of 


with history or biography ; some amusing anec- | hundreds of opportunities, gratuitously, to en. 


dote involving valuable truth; some curious 
philosophical or chemical experiment; some 
striking incident of life or phenomenon of nature ; 


irich the minds of his pupils with numerous in- 
| teresting events in the great outlines of general 
| history, in all ages and all countries. Such 


or, whatever may awaken curivsity, strengthen | thrilling narrations of particular events may be 


the understanding, or improve the heart. In 
this sitnple, familiar manner, hundreds of valuble 
truths may be lodged in the youthfu! mind,never 


| selected, and occasionally given, as will enkin- 
| dle a strong desire, even in children, to obtain 
| books and read for themselves. 


From the natu. 


to be forgotten. Truths thus imparted arc not | ral curiosity and Jove of novelty in children, 


only without the least interruption to regular 
studies, but evidently with increased progress in 
each. ‘The exercise itself animates the mind, 
and the pupil resumes his studies with redoubled 
eagerness. The special benefits resulting from 
such a course are of inestimable value. Should 
teachers generally adopt this practice, it would 
beguile the irksomeness of school hours, excite 
new life and interest in scholars, and add a 
sweeter relish to all their studies. 

In learning to spell and read correctly, the 
teacher should carefully enumerate all the 
benefits, and aid the child as far as possible to 
appreciate them, and strive to create an intense 
desire to excel in both. The child should always 
be taught, that each word read, as well as each 
sentence, is designed to contain, and impart 
some idea or notion, and the teacher should 
exercise the judgment of his pupil, more or less, 
in giving the sentiment in his own words. Such 
an exercise would tend to form a habit of 
discriminating thought and fixed attention, to 
quicken the mental perceptions, and greatly 
improve his style and language. 

In arithmetic, each rule in its order, should 
receive a separate and clear exposition, with 
some plain and practical exemplification of its 
appropriate use. No scholarshould be suffered 
to pass the solution of a single question, without 
being able to assign some good reason for every 
step in the process, as evidence of a correct an- 
swer. It should be remembered, that what is 
once weil learned, is learned for life; and what 
is worth knowing at all, is worth knowing well. 
Arithmetic, thus taught, will greatly strengthen 
the reasoning powers, and usually carry a habit 
of sound investigation into a!l the business con- 
cerns of life. 

‘n grammar, every child in the school, collec- 
tively, can and should be taught to distinguish 
the essential parts of speech, and the first rudi- 
ments of parsing. This may readily be accom. 
plished by first explaining a noun, and requiring 
each scholar to tell what all objects of sight and 
sense are. Thus go on, step by step, with all 
the distinctive parts separately, at the close, 
either of the morning or evening studies, till 
some just. conception of all the general princi- 
ples are obtained. 

In the same manner, the great outlines of 
geography may be acquired, even by the small- 
est scholars—simply by keeping a diagram of 
the globe, or large map, on which its continents, 
countries, oceans, islands and great rivers, are 
conspicuous, and occasionally deyoting a mo- 
ment’s time by the whole school, with every eye 
tracing their locations, in accordance with the 
several points of compass. Incidental exercises 
of this nature may be ao arranged by any judi- 


from their peculiar flexibility of mind, the 


| lively sensibility of their hearts, and the ease 


with which they receive impressions, an oppor- 
tunity is afforded the teacher to give a right as 
well as a permanent direction to the whole cur- 
rent of life. In ten thousand instances, the 
filling up of future character is on the identical 
groundwork of common school instruction. The 
same propensities there indulged, the same ha- 
bits there contracted, the same governing princi- 
ples, the same dispositions, and the same gene- 
ral spirit, often times pervade the maturity of 
manhood, and descends into the vale of years. 
At this period, every thing waluable is at stake. 
It is emphatically the starting point, diverging 
to the greatest extremes in human existence. 
There can be little doubt that the man of vigor- 
ous mind, enlarged and liberal views, of enter- 
prise and energy of character, usually becomes 
such from some happy incident in early life ; and 
1 will only add, it is my solemn conviction, that 
common school instruction is first and funda- 
mental to all that is valuable in the social inter- 
course of civilizedman. Here lies the broad in. 
teliectual stepping-stone—here the first link in 
the endless chain of human perfectibility. And 
the competency of our teachers, and the nature, 
extent and correctness of moral and mental 
training, lie in the same scale with the future, 
and, for aught we know, the eternal destiny of 
unnumbered millions. 





For the Common Schoo! Assistant. 
BOOK CRAMMING. 


A public !ecturer, who has thought much 
observed muck, and practiced much, on subjects 
and modes of teaching, remarked, a few days 
since, to a crowded audience in this city, that 
book lessons in schools were very much of the 
character of stuffing sausages. It is perhaps 
even worse, as the mixed and confused masses 
of matter forced from books upon children, are 
not only undigested, but indigestible, and of 
course disgorged as soon and fast as possible. 

I remarked, a few days since, to another gen- 
tleman, who has had long and greatly varied ex- 
perience and observation in school matters, that 





1 would not give three coppers for all the gram- 


}mar Jearnt in all the schools of the younger 
‘grades in the city of New York. “ Neither 


would J,” was his reply. On another occasion, 
[ remarked to a lady, who has had long expe- 


, : é ! | xi i i in a hun- 
cioug teacher as to afford an interesting variety, | MeNCe cenahing, thes net ene gemen ts 85 


to keep up a lively interest, and to impart much | dred, who had, for three or four years, devoted a 
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great part of their time to saying over, | might, 


could, or should have loved, and prepositions 
govern the objective case—in other words, stu- 
dying grammar—spoke any more correctly than 
those who had never had a book lesson on the 
subject. She replied, that in her school, of two 
or three hundred girls, some had, for six or seven 
years, devoted more time to parsing than to 
any other subject, who spoke no better than 
those who had never had a lesson from a gram- 
mar. 


These book lessons, on the “ Art of speaking 
and writing correctly,” falsely so called, fre- 
quently do a decided injury, as they teach error. 
A stickler for grammar remarked, a few days 
since, that the phrase ‘‘ more correctly’? was not 
good English, as a thing could not be more than 
correct. Another parsing grammarian remarked, 
the phrase “ more intolerable” was not correct. 
One or two grammars say that the infinitive 
mood is governed by the preposition to, which 
would seem to go towards proving, that their 
authors had not yet learnt what government, in 
the sense commonly used by grammarians, 
meant. Grammars say that articles are words 
prefixed to nouns, “to point them out, and 
show how far their signification extends,” or 
“to limit their signification.” Now, I ask, if a, 
an, or the, does any such thing as point out the 
signification of nouns, or limit their signification ? 
I also ask if grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing correctly, as it is defined to be? If itis, 
why do net those who have pursued it, for years, 
speak correctly Why are most of them una- 
ble to write a single sentence correctly? Why 
cannot some one professed grammarian, or 
stickler for grammar lessons, be found, who can 
speak or write the English language with pu- 
rity, elegance, and force ? 


Dr. Dewey, of this city, is certainly correct, 
where he says, that “language is the art, and 
grammar only the theory, of speaking and 
writing correctly; and that the practice of 
teaching children the philosophy of language is 
as abstruse, complicated and uncertain, as it is 
absurd,” 


Jonathan Dimond, author of « Moral Essays,” 
says, that an attempt of a mother to teach her 
child the nature of flexors and extensors, before 
she learnt it to walk, would not be more absurb, 
than teaching children the rules and definitions 
of grammar, for the purpose of speaking cor- 
rectly. 

Lord Kaimes, author of “ Elements of Criti- 
cism,” remarked that he was persecuted two or 
three of the best years of his life in repeating the 
rules and definitions of grammar; and that he 
did not think children guilty of crimes deserving 
é6uch a ccurse of persecution. 


Thomas Dick, of Scotland, remarked that the 


i} 


idea that language could be learnt by the study 
of grammar was preposterous. 


The Prussian schools pay great attention to 
the study of language, but get no lessons in 
grammar, or the philosophy of Janguage, until 
they have gone through an extensive course of 
instruction on other subjects—in learning things 
and the appropriate terms applied to them. 

One of the most distinguished editors and 
experienced and enlightened educaters in our 
country, remarked, Jast evening, that if he was 
to direct the studies and other exercises of our 
institutions, he would have no student devote 
more than three hours a day to books. The 
soundness of that remark is proved by the prac- 
tice of the most learned biblical scholar now in 
— country, who has, for more than twenty 
years past, devoted no more than three hours a 
day to books, and an equal or greater amount of 
time to laboring with his hands. He has often 
remarked, that he should like to see a race of 
men growing up, under a system of six hours 
labor and four hours study. This course would 
probably avoid one evil now extensively and 
deeply felt in our country, viz. that nearly every 
graduate of our colleges leaves them, either 
physically, intellectually, or morally diseased ; 
frequently, diseased throughout. 

The results and advantages of putting edu- 
cation, as we call it, more on the ground of 
other pursuits, are shown in a little boy in this 
city, now about five years old, who has never in 
his l:fe got a book lesson, strictly speaking. He 
has learnt written and spoken language in the 
same way, Viz. only by using words as connected 
with ideas, and for the purpose of expressing 
ideas—just as every mechanic Jearns his tools— 
by their use. This same boy has read many 
books, and would have read many more, except 
for the well-grounded fears that he would injure 
himself by reading. He has never learnt a 
spelling lesson, and is yet an accurate speller, 
and corrects mistakes in the orthography of 
others. He, of course, has learnt no grammar 
rules or definitions, and yct has a more exten- 
sive and a more correct knowledge of language, 
thau almost any other child of his age. Others 
have corrected him in the terms he used, and 
the arrangement of them. Now he corrects 
others, and seldom makes a mistake in his ex- 
pression on any subject with which he is ac- 
quainted. A circumstance which appears re- 
markable, but is in perfect accordance with the 
knowledge and skill of children in other things, 
is that he reads with equal fluency whether the 
book is one end up or the other, 

This child is not a prodigy, as some suppose. 
He is only a specimen of the results of common 
sense applied to exercises in buoks, as it is ap- 
plied to every other pursuit under the whole 
heavens, except book lessons and school learn- 











ing. Similar specimens are to be found in 
nearly every part of the country, and never fail 
to occur where a similar course is pursued; in 
other words, where common sense is not sacri- 
ficed to a blind and superstitious adherence to 
books, 

It is, however, truly encouraging, and even 
animating, to witness before us a prospect of 
better times. The spell is already broken, 
ThroughGermany, according to President Bache, 
comparatively little use is made of text-books. 
As a substitute, the resources of the teacher and 
his pupils, constantly replenished by the nature 
uses and relations of things, of the physical, in- 
tellectual and moral world, of the relative and 
varied interests and duties of different classes of 
society, and different pursuits, are constantly 
and thoroughly brought into requisition. “ Caz- 
INETS OF NaTURE anD Art,” or well-arranged 
collections of plants, minerals, shells, drawings, 
maps, paints, &c. &c., are fast taking the places 
ef spelling books and grammars, with which our 
country especially, our intellectual and moral 
world, have long been deluged. 

Under these views and prospects, with many 
others in connection, I will only add for the con- 
sideration of your readers, a motto, viz.: * NA- 
TURE BEFORE 300KS, AND DRAWING 
BEFORE WRITING,” with the kind re- 
gards of 

Your friend, 


Jostan Hoxsroox. 





QUAKER HILL BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Cyrenus Jones, Principal, having returned 
from his southern tour, resumes charge of his 
school on the first day of May next, intending 
permanently to establish it upon such principles 
as will most rapidly facilitate in acquiring a 
sound English education, and as soon as practi- 
cable, employing those who choose on the farm, 
or at different mechanical branches, by which 
they may defray all expenses. 

Its location is near the Poughkeeps‘e and New 
Milford stage route, twenty-eight miles from 
the former place, and ten from the latter, from 
cither of which there is a communication with 
the city daily. 

For the term of twenty-three weeks, including 
board, tuition, &c., $50. 

For particulars, as to the character of the 
school, &c., the Principal would respectfully 
refer to the following gentlemen : 

Mr. John Townsend, No. 14 Avenue C. 

« Matthew D. Finn, No. 156 Fulton-street, 

« James Thorn, No. 168 East Broadway. 

«© Thomas P. Walworth, No. 300 Stanton 

Street. 

Messrs. J. Orville Taylor and C. C. Clement, 

No, 180 Pearl-Street. 
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J. OnvittE Taytor, Esq. 

Sir,—I herewith send you, with pleasure— 
per your request—a copy of the address delivered 
before the Westchester County Society for the 
Promotion of Common School Education, on 
the 25th Feb, ult. If it be your pleasure to 
publish it in your paper, I shal] be under obliga- 
tions for your politeness. 

I have the honor to be 
your obedient servant, 
B. K. Jongs. 
ADDRESS, 

Delivered before the Society for the Promotion 
of Common School Education, at Sing Sing, 
February 25th, 1840. 

BY B. K. JONES. 

The first founder of schcols should be immor- 
tal, and the man who invented letters should be 
called the father ofimmortality. The invention 
of letters, and their formation into words, must 
be esteemed by all civilized persons as one of 
the greatest trophies of human acquisition, won 
from fate and oblivion, and as fraught with the 
greatest wisdom and skill of the immortal mind. 
To whom we are indebted for so great a dis. 
covery, and whom we are to adore for this great- 
est of blessings to the human rate, are alike 
unknown as the advantages and blessings of his 
discovery sre incomprehensible. Claims have 
been put in by a Hermes, a Frismegistos, a 
Memnon, a Cadmus, and others—and though I 
would most willingly render the honor to the 
rightful heir, yet I should like to be satisfied as 
to the personal existence of such claimants, be- 
fore such an immortal honor shall crown their 
god-like heads. But it matters not to us who, 
like Prometheus, may have stolen the fire from 
heaven—we now realize its glorious effects. 

We may, ’tis truc, sometimes wander back 
in imagination, to the mazes of ancient myste- 
ries ; and as regret may often steal through the 
mind, that he who discovered the art by which 
all others may immortalize their names, at the 
game time lost his own. But his monument is 
built of materials more lasting than Corinthian 
brass, or adamantine rock ; and though, like the 
cloud-capt pyramids of Egypt, it stands without 

date or inscription, and like them, may remain a 

mystery to the end of the world, yet it will ever 

remain as the proudest monument of the intel- 
lectual discoveries of the human race. 

« Words,” says an eloquent writer, “are the 
only things which last forever.” This, although 
a startling idea at first thought, will be found to 
be no less true when taken in the acceptation 
in which the writer intended ; that is, to things 
on earth, among the mortal abodes of men. 
Battles may be fought and won—victors may be 
crowned with the laurel wreath—triumphal 
arches may be erected—amphitheatres may be 


monuments be erected to their memory—tem- 
ples, obelisks and imperial palaces may be laid 
in flinty rocks—and yet the revolutions of time 
will sweep them as the sun dispels the morning 
dew—nay, the very dust of the crumbled maze 
may be scattered tothe winds of heaven, so that 
not a trace shall be found to tell the spot where 


great and intellectual people—for these alone, 
were there no other proofs of a comparatively 
high degree of civilization, would show a degree 
of mental cultivation in those who could make 
such calculations far superior to the present 
bigoted, ignorant and degraded people who sew 
inhabit that region. 





once on heaving columns swelled the pride of 
art. What is left of ancient Palmyra but a few 
smouldering ruins ? Whereis Babylon? Where 
is Heliopolis, the “ city of the sun?’ What re- 


| The next place where learning may be traced 
| by its effects, is in oft-repeated and immortal 
| Greece. The era, of course, is doubtful when 
: : | learning began to flourish there, but may with 
mains of the grandeur, learning, glory and su-| og oiont probability be fixed at the time when 


premacy of the Grecian Republics, or of the Pisistratus first established a library, and threw 


Roman Empire, but the words which were writ- | open the doors to all who had leisure and incli- 
ten by their historians—and the words which 


; ; vane nation to profit by his beneficence. From this 
their orators and philosophers have spoken? ‘act, Pisistratus may be called the noblest tyrant 
Nay, “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but | 


- that ever acquired that ill-toned and significant 
my word shall not pass away. |term ; for, if he took away the liberties of the 

But the beauty, the eloquence, the charm, the | people, he gave, it may be unwittingly, power 
magic art of these sounds, can only be appre- | to the mind—he placed within it a germ, which 
ciated by the learned—and that, in some cases, | jp few years had sufficient growth to seize a 
only after Jong, intense, and although pleasing; | tyrant and hurl him from a throne. From this 
yet laborious investigation. But as it was found | time, not only Athens, but all the commonwealths 
that thought could be made to transmigrate |of Greece, except iron Sparta, rose rapidly in 
from one mind to another by means of words, | refinement and learning—and from this period 
without losing their identity, schools have been | to the subjugation of their independence by 


qaeniiyhes. fad we ee > uagers find, that | Philip of Macedon, is styled the golden era of 
pee _ ait po spelen am the Saye | that illustrious land. During this, the golden 
magician, to Aristotle in the grove, and thence 


to the common schools of America, that intelli- all saree uy epee 

‘ at : ., | its highest flight, and approached towards the 
gence, virtue, and religion have advanced with | verge of its consummation. After the death of 
it—nay, the happiness of millions upon millions | 4\xander, the division of his empire took place, 
has advanced ina ratio of couitless numbers. and Greece fell under the dominion of one of 
But in making this sudden transition over a his captains. From this time, learning began 


period of more than four thousand years, we | 


: ‘ | to diminish in Greece, but still retained much 
may with some interest take a glance, as we fly | of its former greatness, and produced some dis- 


through the immensity of space, at the various | tinguished men from the time of Alexander to 
periods in which learning has flourished. | the reign of the Emperor Aurelian, which period 

That the Egyptians were acquainted with Iet- | is distinguished as the silver age. Then followed 
ters as early as the times of the Jewish captivity | the brazen age ; and, after that, came rolling on 
and the birth of Moses, can probably be clearly | with thundering sound, the iron chariot, which 
traced, as Moses himself was taught in all the | continued to roll through a series of years, with 








mysteries of the Magi—* And Moses wrote alj 
the words of the Lord, and all the judgments. 
And he took the book of the covenant, and read 
in the audience of the people.” It is a well as- 
serted fact, too, that in the early days of Greece, 
her citizens went to the cast to acquire learning 
and philosophy. 

The Hindoos, too, although now debased in 
mind almost below comparison, were among the 
first who cultivated learning ; and it is affirmed 
by some, that the orient beams first appeared 
beyond the Indus. They had cultivated astron- 
omy to a considerable extent; and ever now, 
in this late day, when revolutions have followed 
revolutions in the mind of man, are the astro- 
nomical books of the ancient Hindoos held in 
high estimation by the astronomers of our own 
times—not, indeed, as surpassing modern skill 





built—gladiators may butcher each other, and 


and modern discoveries, but as relics of a once 





| heavy and hopeless burden to once lovely 


| Greece, till it finally passed over her neck, and 
| she expired in the dark shades of Turkish op- 
pression. 


But Carthage being destroyed, and Greece 
subdued, literature approached the gates of 
Rome, and as soon as it gained admittance, it 
began to show its influence on the manners of 
the Plebian as well as the Patrician—and this 
heroic people, with an enthusiasm which always 
characterized them, began to cultivate the tree 
of knowledge, so that within a century after its 
introduction, Lucretius, Catullus and Ciberd, 
had advanced the intellectual glory of theit 
country to such a height that she was the adm 


guage ceased to be spoken almost as soon as its 
champion ceased to speak, yet it had been # 
highly wrought and so finely condensed that ils 














ration of the world. Although the Latin lam ) 
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orators and poets have left examples of its 
grandeur and capabilities, which those of its 
rival tongue can searcely excel. It appears not 
only to have been the rule of taste for contem- 
porary authors, but seems to have fixed the laws 
which regulate the thoughts of all posterity,who 
can appreciate such models of excellence. The 
period when the greatest number of poets, 
orators, historians end philosophers, living at 
one time, which Rome ever knew, or which 
ever graced the soil of Italy, was during the 
triumvirate of Octavius, Anthony and Lepidus. 
In Rome, as in Greece, with the liberties of the 
country, literature likewise fell, and though it 
beat for some time on tie banks of its classic 
river, it was at last swallowed up by Tiber’s 
waves, and nothing remained of its former glory 
but its imperishable history. For a thousand 
years succeeding the fall of literature in Greece 
and Rome, the whole world presented a most 
gloomy appearance. Instead of philosophers 
and statesmen, you would have seen the knight 
clad in steel—and instead of the ploughman 
following the steady horse, you would have 
seen the charger caparisoned with all the 
glitter of martial pomp, snuffing the blood of 
slaughtered thousands—while his rider was 
hailed with deafening shouts from his infatuated 
followers—and where paganism had not flapped 
its raven wings, instead of schools and seminaries 
of learning, you would have entered convents 
and nunneries, filled with the victims of super- 
stition, goaded by the hand of a bigoted and 
selfish priesthood. 

Meanwhile, revolution after revolution changed 
the condition of the people that inhabited the 
provinces of the Western Empire, and in the 
words of a living author, “The Goths, the Van- 
dals, the Huns, with numberless and nameless 
tribes of barbarians, emigrating en masse—like 
mountains undermined and sliding from their 
base, or forests on morasses slowly ruptured 
and ingulphing their own growth as well as in- 
undating the adjacent plains—from Scythia, 
Sarmatia, Siberia and the inexhaustible regions 
of Tartary—overrun Germany, Gaul, Italy and 
Spain—out of whose partitions of the spoil of 
Europe, gradually arose its modern empires, 
kingdoms and commonwealths.”’ 


In taking even the most hasty sketch of lite- 
ralure, and the effect which it has produced on 
the minds of those who have inhaled its blessed 
and exhilarating atmosphere, we cannot pass 
over that deplorable event which ushered 
Mahomet into the world. It is an anomaly in 
the progress of civilization, and no less humbling 
to our pride than grievous to the world, that the 
most rapid, the most powerful, and the most 
indomitable change that ever took place in the 
moral condition of mankind, was effected by one 
who was ignorant even of his own language, 


x 






although it was as barren at that time, as the 
desert in the land in which he was born. There 
is not another instance on record, either in an- 
cient, modern, sacred or profane history, where 
one man has wrought so great a change over 
the minds of his fellow men, as the false pro- 
phet of Mecca. ‘Though millions have been 
held under the bonds of ignorance, and have 
been infatuated with some of the most strange 
fantasies—though thousands of impostors and 
fanatics have arisen in different periods of the 
world—I know not the one whose kingdom 
has had one-hundrcth part of the extension, or 
one-millionth part of the power and influence 
as Mahomet’s. It is no less strange, too, that 
the greatest moral change in the condition of 
the human race, should, at the same time, have 
been one of the greatest moral evils that the 
world ever felt; for there has not, in all the 
changing times, from that fatal hour when the 
serpent entered the bower of Eden, until the 
present moment, so great a curse’fallen on our 


race as Mohamedanism. 
To be continued: 








SELECT SUMMARY. 


Scorcn Sreamers.—The river Clyde has 
always been famed for its fine ships. Watt was 
born at Greenock, and the first European 
steamer was started there; indeed, there were 
fifteen or twenty on the river before there was 
| one on the Thames. The Greenock Advertiser 
| describes the launch of a splendid steam-ship 
| belonging to the East India Steam Company, 
| and the largest ever built in Greenock, measur- 
| ing 1,200 tons. She is intended for the first of 
|a line of powerful steam-ships, which are to 
| maintain a constant communication with the 
| East, by way of the Cape of Good Hope. Six 
| other ships are contracted for, 1,500 tons each. 

Arrangements have been entered into, by which 
coal and water will be procured along the route, 
so that supplies of both may be had at the end 
of every ten days; and it is expected that the 
| voyage to Calcutta will be performed under 
| sixty days. 











| VatvE Recervep.—A grave, honest Qua- 
| ker, after leading to the altar a beautiful lady, 
| turned to the clergyman who had officiated in 
| the marriage ceremony, and demanded to know 
|his fee. He was answered, a crown. ‘ Dost 
thou fee] justified in such a charge?” said the 
Quaker. ‘Yes,” replied the clergyman, “ Sol- 








to her husband.’ ” “Solomon was a wise man,” 
said the now smiling Quaker, while he put the 
crown, with a handsome sum in addition, into 
the hands of the clergyman. 








A New Way To CiransE or Sorren Wa- 
TER.—Mr.Worsley, of Fox River, has commu- 
nicated to us anew way tosoften or prepare hard 
water for the purpose of washing, which he 
thinks in point of convenience and use, is deci- 
dedly preferable to the old way of using ashes or 
leaching. It is as follows : put a couple of quarts 
of wheat bran enclosed in a bag, into the water, 
while heating over the fire—and the water when 
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omon says, ‘ Every virtuous woman is a crown ; 
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heated sufficiently, will be soft enough for use 
This quantity of bran has been found sufficient 
to soften water for any common washing.— 
Chicago Am. 








Vittany anv Virtug.—Villany that is vig- 
ilant, will be an overmatch for Virtue if she 
slumber on her post ; and hence it is, that a 
bad cause has often triumphed over a good one ; 
for the partisans of the former, knowing that 
their cause will do nothing for them, have done 
every thing for their cause ; whereas the friends 
of theJatter are tog apt to expect every thing 
from their cause, and nothing for themselves. 








Fotiy.—Epictetus, a noted philosopher, lived 
at Rome in a little cottage, with not so much as 
a door to it. His attendant was an old woman, 
and no furniture but an earthen Jamp, to the 
light of which, we owe some beautiful and di- 
vine yore ay A person hoping to acquire the 
same wisdom as the philosopher, fooiishly bought 
the lamp, and paid an enormous price for it, think. 
ing thereby he should acquire great wisdom, 
But the light of the lamp did not do, the light of 
the mind, whence these thoughts sprung, was 
still wanting. We laugh at the folly of this 
silly act; but do we not see something allied to 
it every day, when we foolishly hope to raise 
ourselves without any personal efforts? In vain 
is the lamp lighted without the torch of wisdom, 
which is the product of labor, to feed the flame. 
Every one who would be truly great, must make 
himself so by his own exertions. Wealth may 
be transmitted, but talent cannot be bequeathed. 

It often happens that things present them- 
selves to our mind more finished than the mind 
can make them with a great deal of art. 








Alexander the Great, seeing Diogenes look- 
ing attentively ata large collection of human 
bones, piled one upon another, asked the philo- 
sopher what he was looking for. “I am seach, 
ing,” said Diogenes, ‘for the bones of your fa- 
ther, but I cannot distinguish them from those of 
his slaves.” 








Two boys, going home one day, found a box 
in the road, and disputed who was the finder. 
Thoy fought a whole afternoon without coming 
to a decision. At last they agreed to divide the 
contents equally ; but, on opening the box, lo 
and behold! it was empty. Few wars have 
been more profitable than this to the parties 
concerned. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


« Crvit Orrick anp Pourtican Etrnics: By 
E. P. Hurlbut. Published by Taylor & Cle- 
ment, 180 Pearl-street, New York.” 

The following is a letter from George Combe, 
Esq., of Edinbugh, the distinguished philosopher 
and friend of education, to the author upon the 
subject of this work :— 

“ New Haven, 10th March, 1840. 
“My Dear Sir,— 

“I beg to return you my best thanks for your 
volume on ‘ Civil Office and Political Ethics,’ for 
the use of citizens and schools. I have read most 
ofit,and have found it instructive tome as astran- 
ger in regard to the machinery by which the U. 
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States and the State of New York are governed 
and dispense justice. I presume, from the light 
which your pages convey to my own mind, that 
they must be still more instructive and usefu! to 
young persons and citizens who are to live un- 
der, and to wield the power of the various offices 
therein described. Your Political Ethics appear 





to me to be excellent. They are clear, sound, 
and most salutary in their objects. 1 hope, 
therefore, that the work may be widely diffused, 
«T remain, my dear sir, 
yours sincerely and obliged, 
Geo. Combe.” 


The following extended notice, respecting the 
above work, is from the “ Oneida Whig :” 


“¢Crvit Orrice and Poxrticat Erutcs, 


ple to the government.- It treats of these sub- 
jects under the three titles of Political Ethics, 
Political Equality, and Government and Law. 

“ The author of the book is said to be a pro- 
fessional gentleman of high legal attainments 
and extensive practice in the city of New York. 
He is evidently a man of liberal and extensive 
views, and the book is evidently the ready over- 
flowings of the mind of a profound student. The 
style is vigorous, perspicuous and fluent, and 
the book is valuabie, not only for the higher 
classes in our common schools, (fur whose use 
the author more particularly designed it,) but 
much of it can be read with great advantage by 
every man, and especially by every woman; for 


usually, females are more deficient in a know- 
ledge of the subjects of which it treats, than 





with an Appendix, containing familiar law re- 
lating to husband and wife, parent and child, 
guardian and ward,wills, executors and adminis- 
trators, witness, jurors and arbitrators, for the 
use of citizens and schools. By E. P. Hurlbut. 
Published by Taylor & Clement, 180 Pearl 
Street, New York.’” 

«+ By the time a man has attained the meridian 
of life, he has imbibed, unconsciously, from his 
intercourse with society, so large an amount of 
law, politics, ethics, and all other arts and 
sciences, that he can hardly appreciate the 
value of a book, which, like the one whose title 
we have announced above, proposes to teach the 
elements of social duties and relations. ‘To the 
young, however, such a book is as valuable as a 
guide is toa person who is visiting, for the first 
time, London or Paris. The stranger may, in 
time and by accident, discover a!] that the guide 
can show him, but by the aid of the guide he 
will discover it earlier and view it more profita- 
bly and understandingly. 

«But the above remarks apply more particu- 
larly to that portion of the book which treats of 
the machiuery of our national and state govern- 
men's; to the sub-divisions of our territory into 
districts, counties, towns and villages, and to the 
various agencies by which government, execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial, is dispensed to the 
people. It treats on all those subjects from the 
President of the United States to the inspectors 
of common schools, and from the organization of 
our first national Congress, to our government’s 
full niaturity at the present moment. Buta 
portion ofthe’ book is of a far higher order of in- 
formation.» lt@istinguishes between the social 
equality which our declaration of Independence 
pronounces as the birth-right of all men, and 
the inequality which pertains to different men by 
the endowments of nature, in body, mind and 
cultivation ; it discusses the relative merits of 
the different forms of government, monarchial, 
aristocratica! and democratical; the duties which 
governments owe to the governed, and the cor- 
relative duties ‘and moral obligations of the peo- 


Mere 


men. 


«“ The author is probably too much engaged in 
his profession to pay that attention to his book 
which is necessary, ordinarily, to give books 
much sudden notoriety ; but we are satisfied 
that a glance at this work by teachers cf both 
male and female schools and academiese,wi.! sat- 
isfy them of its great utility for information and 
general improvement. The information is also so 
condensed that the whole book consists of only 
200 pages, thus burthening no one with much 
time in its perusal, or much money in its pur- 
chase.” 





POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Published by Spalding ¢ Storrs, Hartford, Ct., 
and for sale by booksellers throughout the Uni- 
ted Slates. 

Smitn’s Scuoot Geocrapnay, on the Pro- 
ductive System. New edition, revised and 
enlarged ; illustrated by about thirty additional] 
cuts, put up in uniform large type, accompanied 
by an entire new Atlas, containing eighteen 
very superior maps, chart of the world, &c., as 
follows: Map and Chart of the World (on an 
entirely new plan), The World on a Polar Pro- 
jection, Central Europe, North America, United 
States and Texas, Mexico and Guatemala, Esst- 
ern States, Middle States, Southern States, 
Weetern States, South America, Europe, British 
Isles, Asia, Palestine, Africa, Lebina, By Res- 
well C. Smith, author of Practical and Mental 
Arithmetic, Productive Grammar, &c. 


Smirn’s New Grammar. Engl'sh Gram- 
mar on the Productive System: a method of 
instruction recently adopted in Germany and 
Switzerland. Designed for Primary Schools 
and Academies. By Roswell C. Smith. 


Practical aND MENTAL ARITHMETIC, on a 
New Plan, in which Mental Arithmetic as com- 
bined with the use of the slate ; containing a 
complete system for all practical purposes; be- 
ing in dol and cents. Stereotype edition, 
revised and enlarged with exercises for the 
slate. To which is added a Practical System 
of Book Keeping. By Roswell C. Smith. 





Smitn’s New ARITHMETIC, on the Produc- 








tive System, in press—will be’ published the 
present season, 12 mo. full bound, much larger| 
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than the Practical and Mental, designed for 
scholars advanced in the study. 

Ga.iaupet’s Morner’s Primer: To teach 
her child its letters, and how to read—designed 
also for the lowest classes in primary schools, on 
anew plan. By Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, 


Mortuer’s Manvat anp Inrant INstervcter. 
Designed for Infant or Primary Schools, and 
families. Illustrated with about 300 cuts, all of 
which are correctly explained. By M. M Carll. 

Tastes or INTEREST AND Discount, anp 
Brsiness-Man’s Assistant. Showing the 
Interest or Diccount on any sum of money be- 
tween one doljar and ten thousand dollars, from 
one day to four years, at six per ceut.—A series 
of rules for computating cubic and square mea- 
sure, aud for interest other than six per cent., 
for equating time on notes and accounts, and 
for finding the time intervening given date, 
Also, a concise and valuable time table, a table 
of foreign and domestic coins, designed for gen- 
eral business and schools. By Nicholas Har- 
ris, A.M., author of Harris’ Book-Keeping, &c. 

We annex the following as specimens of 
numerous recommendations : 


From the Commen School Assistant, edited by J. Ox- 
VILLE TaYLor. 


New York, February 20, 1840. 

Smih's Geography, Improved —The above 
standard and popuiar work has just appeared 
from new plates, the old ones having been de- 
stroyed by fire. The entire work has been 
revised, and we now pronounce it the most 
accurate work in market. We perceive several 
new maps; one of Palestine ; one of Liberia; 
one of Mexico, &c. The Map and Chart of 
the Worid is presented on an entire now plan, 
and one which adds great value to the work, 
and must be universally admired. In ail re- 
spects the work is equal to any Geography we 
have, and in several important particulars eupe- 
rior to the others. 

From the Connecticut Observer, January, 1840. 

Geography—By Rosweit C. Smite. A 
new edition of this valuable work, revised, im- 
proved, and accompanied by a Jarge and valua- 
ble Atlas, has just been issued from the prees of 
Spalding & Storrs, in this city. We cannot 
express tvo strongly our sense of the peculiar 
excellence of Mr. Smith’s schoo) books, and of 
this work in particular. ‘The Atlas alone is an 
Encyclopedia of gcographical knowledge. A 
copious and judicious system of questions with 
the final letters of the answers appended, for 
the convenience of teachers, constitute a promi- 
nent excellence of the text book. The subject 
is illustrated by plates, which are engraved ina 
style far superior to any thing whicn we have 
before seen, in works of the kind. The paper 
and typographical execution do honor to the | 
publishers, _We will not attempt, however, to 
enumerate the numberless merits of _ this | 
publication ; but simply add, that in our opinion, | 
it deserves to be introduced into al] our schools. | 


MILLEDGEVILLE, April 16th, 1838. 

T am acquainted with the merits of Smith’s 
Arithmetic and Productive Grammar, and con- 
sider them decidedly the best works of the kind 
now before the public. From the examination 
1 gave to his Geography, and the recommenda- 
tions it brings with it, I have no hesitancy in 
giving it my unqualified approbation. 

A. B. Watrovs, 
Principal of the M. Academy. 
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